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HE students in Budapest, Szeged, and the other university towns 


in Hungary were responsible for disseminating the ideal of free 
dom and independence which sparked in their country the prota’ 
7 I ; 
of October 1956. Never have American students risen to the political 


necessity of revolution, but the sympathy of all classes and professions 
in this country has been with the people of Hungary in their battle 
against Communist tyranny. 


Once before the emotions of the people of the United States had 
been stirred by the plight of the Hungarian people. In 1848 the peasants 
of Hungary rose behind Louis Kossuth to fight for independence from 
Austria and the yoke of their landlords. Success might well have been 
theirs had it not been for the military intervention of Czarist Russia. 
Louis Kossuth escaped from his native land and carried the hopes of his 
people to the United States, just as his political descendants have done 
in recent months. Who was Louis Kossuth? The mere mention of his 
name was sufficient to revive in every Hungarian the ideal of freedom 
and independence and inspire him to fight against the Communist 
regime over a century later.! 


The people of Pittsburgh knew him well in 1852. On January 
twenty-first, The Daily Morning Post, which considered itself the 
official journal of the city, announced that Louis Kossuth was “a pure 
patriot—a pure-minded and true-hearted representative of European 
Republicanism.” He was a man who wished to establish for his country 

* Mr. Ilisevich is a graduate assistant in history at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. Mast is sometime lecturer in American history and a 


reader in English history at the same university —Ed. 
1 The Times Weekly Review (London, November 1, 1956), 18 
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what George Washington had done for the United States. Every man 
of common sense knew that Louis Kossuth did not want to effect the 
independence of Hungary in order to create a military or monarchical 
government with himself at the head. In 1851 Kossuth emphatically 
insisted in London that he was not interested in the new doctrines of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels which had been outlined already in 
their Manifest der Kommunisten. Kossuth wanted no theoretical specu- 
lations about property but only the republican institutions of the United 
States with freedom and independence for Hungary. These were the 
principles which he expounded during his visit to the United States in 
1851-52. 

The residents of Allegheny County anxiously awaited the arrival 
of the Hungarian patriot. For weeks the people in the Pittsburgh area 
had read about his exciting speech-making tour in the East. Local news- 
papers daily described in detail his activities and presented virtually in 
full all of his addresses. The editors, however, were not in accord over 
how their distinguished visitor should be received. While most of them 
were inclined to support the civic reception for the patriot, The Daily 
Commercial Journal on January 5, 1852, ridiculed the public’s enthusi- 
astic feeling for Kossuth as the symbolic figure of Hungary's forlorn 
fight for independence. This paper expressed satisfaction that Pitts- 
burgh would receive the Hungarian, but it clearly opposed any possible 
demands of his for American intervention in European affairs. 


Leading citizens of the county planned an elaborate welcome for 
Louis Kossuth. Various committees were formed throughout the Pitts- 
burgh area to handle the necessary preparations. They scheduled a col- 
orful parade with music and banners to accompany Kossuth upon his 
arrival in the area to the St. Charles Hotel on the corner of Third and 
Wood Streets. His approach would be announced by the ringing of 
bells and by a salute of thirteen guns from the United States Arsenal in 
Lawrenceville? The proceedings promised to have all the color and 
splendor of an important tribute to a military hero. A Festival honoring 
the patriot was planned for the day following his arrival. It was to be 
held at the Masonic Hall on Fifth Street between Wood and Smithfield, 
and it was to be an affair of “intellectual entertainment and feasting of 
the soul—not one of eating and drinking.”? Newspapers daily adver- 
tised the sale of tickets for this Festival. The lowest price was three dol- 


2 The Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 20, 1852. 
3 Ibid. January 14, 1852. 
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lars. The funds that were raised would be devoted strictly to the Hun- 
garian Cause. 

Deep snow and sub-zero temperatures intervened to make Louis 
Kossuth’s trip to Pittsburgh a difficult one. The terrible weather forced 
the party to stop at the Mountain House in Hollidaysburg. They were 
stranded there because of the high snow drifts w hich blocked the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Ratiound. Plans were made to convey the visi- 
tors by sleighs to Blairsville and then to Pittsburgh. A New York Daily 
Times correspondent, traveling with Kossuth’s party, described the mis- 
ery which signiticantly characterized this part of their j journey across the 
mountains. Temporary shelters were constantly sought to alleviate some- 
what the distress a the travelers and to afford some rest for the wearied 
and frightened horses which frequentiy had to be driven forcibly 
through high drifts and frozen creeks. Even the buffalo robes, fur capes, 
and bear-skin moccasins did not guarantee sufficient protection for the 
party against the cutting winds and twenty-two below zero temperature 
around Blairsville. To make matters even worse the “bottled spirits” 
which were to furnish some measure of warmth froze in the bottoms of 
the coaches.* 

The uncertain time of Louis Kossuth’s arrival necessitated the formu- 
lation of new plans by Pittsburgh’s welcoming committees. They de- 
cided that the Festival would still have to take place on the day following 
his arrival and that his entrance into the city would still be marked by a 
procession. The local papers published daily instructions, outlining a 
schedule which would assure a warm reception for the Hungarian dur- 
ing his stay in Pittsburgh. Notice of his approach to the city would be 
sounded by the ringing of various bells throughout the area. At the 
alarm all fire companies, associations, and delegations, intending to par- 
ticipate in the procession, would organize themselves and proceed to 
previously designated areas.* 

The colorful procession did not occur as planned. Unpleasant 
weather deprived a great part of the citizens of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny from witnessing what undoubtedly would have been the most 
spectacular welcome ever accorded to any visitor up to that time. Not 
since President-elect William Henry Harrison visited the area in Janu- 
ary 1841 did the people have a genuine opportunity to display their 
wholesome hospitality and to extend their warmest greetings to a recog- 


4 The Evening Chronicle, January 31, 1852. 


5 Gazette, January 22, 1852. 
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nized military hero. Considering the adverse conditions, the popular 


reception of Kossuth that did develop certainly was one with which the 








people could be proud. 


About seven-thirty on Thursday evening, January twenty-second, 
Louis Kossuth and his suite arrived from Blairsville in sleighs which had 
been sent from Pittsburgh. The party was received in Wilkinsburg and 
escorted through the frigid night to the St. Charles Hotel, where a 
freezing but enthusiastic crowd was gathered. When the impending | 
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to the announcement in a popuiar Last Liberty tavern where ‘ 
hearted sons of Hibernia” were drinking toasts and singing songs in 
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honor of their approaching hero. When the word reached these mer \ 


making customers, general pandemonium broke loose as everyone start¢ 


to rush through the door to his sleigh.® 


The procession from Wilkinsburg to the hotel in Pittsburgh was a 
limited but colorful affair. To an observer the sight along the streets 
must have been one of magnificence and inspiration. The below zero 
temperature apparently did not discomfort the onlookers who animated 
the chilled air with jubilant cheers at the approach of the procession. 
Light, reflecting from the innumerable gas lamps along the way upon 
the glistening ice and snow, added to the splendor and luster of the 
pageant. Approximately thirty sleighs with fluttering flags and banners 
comprised Kossuth’s distinguished train. A four-horse sleigh, preceding 
the Magyar’s coach, contained Mayor John Guthrie of Pittsburgh and 
other prominent citizens. In Pittsburgh the cheering of the crowd at 
the hotel commenced as soon as the cortege was within sight. Because 
of the bad weather and general fatigue, Kossuth declined to address the 
people as his party pulled alongside of the hotel, but he did thank them 
for their fine exhibition of friendliness and respect. Although some 
what uneasy and apparently loath to leave without being gratified with 
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a speech, the gathering responded with exulting cheers prior to dis- 
persing.” 

The citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny had to wait until Satur- 
day morning, January twenty-fourth, before officially welcoming the 
Hungarian. Illness had forced him to spend the preceding day in his 
chambers, and the Festival was postponed until Monday. The cere- 
monies on Saturday were to start at ten o'clock outside the St. Charles 
Hotel where Louis Kossuth intended to address the people in the streets. 
Prior to that hour several delegations, representing the surrounding 


counties of Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Mercer, and Lawrence, visited 
Kossuth’s quarters and presented addresses which were adopted by their 
constituents as well as “material aid.” The Magyar heartily expressed 
titude for the interest and contributions of these delegates 

In Wood Street thous nds ¢ f citizens gathered to see and hear their 
honored guest. They constituted what perh ips was the largest public 
meeting ever witnessed before in the district. The street for blocks was 
literally massed with people whose number was estimated anywhere 
from eight to twelve thousand.®. Regardless of the frigid air, most of 


ec 
them had been waiting for hours. Windows from Second up nearly to 


Fourth Street were occupied by women waving hand ich while 
the roofs of neighboring eit were tenanted by many anxious viewers 
who appeared aiieions to the snow in which they were standing. The 
crowd was so dense that in one or two instances persons who had fainted 
were conveyed over the heads of others to a place of safety.!° Calling 
for Kossuth, the i impatient crowd had to be silenced by Dr. E. D. Gaz- 
zam with placating assurances that the Magyar shortly would speak to 
them 

At a few minutes before ten o'clock a cordial cheer from the assem- 
bled citizens greeted Louis Kossuth, who appeared on the balcony of 
the hotel with members of the press and distinguished civic leaders. 
When the noise and tumult had subsided, Colonel Black officially wel- 
comed the distinguished-looking guest to the two cities with a short but 
dynamic address. He lauded the fight for freedom in Hungary and 
criticized with unmeasured invective Russia’s unwarranted aggression in 
Eastern Europe. His theme was then continued and accentuated by 
Kossuth, who spoke with rich and spirited oratory which was interrupted 


7 The Daily Commercial Journal, January 23, 1852. 

3 Gazette, January 26, 1852. 

9 The Daily Morning Post, January 26, 1852; Journal, January 26, 1852. 
i} Gazette, January 26, 1852. 
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frequently by loud and encouraging bursts of applause from his shiver- 
ing audience. He warned that America should not idly wait until she 
became the lone bulwark of liberty on earth. Instead, she should aid 
Hungary so that the oppressed freedom-fighters in that country would 
have the moral and material support to check Russian preponderance. 
At the conclusion of his address Kossuth received an impressive 
ovation.!! 

The long awaited Festival for Hungary took place at the Masonic 
Hall on Monday afternoon, January twenty-sixth. An overflowing 
group of approximately nine hundred people filled the lecture room. 
Andrew W. Loomis started the ceremonies with a fifteen minute oration 
in which he largely extolled the democratic institutions of the United 
States. He told the gathering and Kossuth, the principal speaker, that 
Americans “love liberty and ardently desire its diffusion throughout the 
world. Before God and man,” Loomis continued, “we fearlessly and ear- 
nestly proclaim our feelings and sympathies. No league of tyranny—no 
combination of despotism—no concentration of power—no, not the 
world in arms can restrain whatever expression of sympathy or deter- 
mination of action the American people may deem appropriate to their 
interests, their power, their position and their principles.” !2 

How were the interests of the United States affected in Hungary 
in 1852? With American trade increasing in Europe after “hungry 
1840's,” Kossuth admonished the assemblage during his hour-long 
address that Russia showed definite intentions to dominate the European 
market by supporting Austria’s position in his homeland. “Russia will 
exclude your trade from Europe,” he said, “because your immensely 
developing agriculture is the most dangerous competitor to Russian 
wheat or corn on the markets of Europe.” Kossuth was “perfectly cool” 
as he warned his American audience that they must make a declaration 
in favor of the independence of Hungary. “You will have to fight a 
war single-handed and alone,” he said, “within less than five years 
against Russia and all Europe, if you do not take the position which | 
humbly claim.”}3 


Louis Kossuth was wrong about the immediate future, but his 
speech was by his own intimation an “inspiration of prophecy.” Ger- 
many was to unite and partially fulfill his insight in the first half of 

11 Ibid. 


12 Post, January 27, 1852. 
13 Ibid. 
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the twentieth century. The full vision of that bold Hungarian, who 
gave the main address in the Masonic Hall on that afternoon in 1852, 
could only be appreciated a century later. His name again echoed in 
the streets of Budapest in 1956, while his foresight with regard to 
Russia again went unanswered by a sympathetic American populace. 

Kossuth also received a warm reception from the labor element in 
the district in 1852. His visit to Birmingham on the south side of Pitts- 
burgh was significant because of the special appeal made to the working 
classes for their support of the struggle for freedom in Hungaiy. This 
trip proved almost as colorful as the welcoming procession of the pre- 
vious week. Crossing the Monongahela Bridge on the morning of Janu- 
ary twenty-seventh, the Magyar was enthusiastically received by fanci- 
fully dressed militiamen, firemen with shining equipment, a brass band, 
and cheering citizens. Even the children, who were excused from 
school, lined the streets to get a glance at this mysterious European who 
was creating such a sensation with his mere presence.!* 

A procession quickly formed and made its way through the indus- 
trial borough to the Alkali Works of Bennet and Berry, where workmen 
in their toiling garb anxiously awaited their distinguished guest to pay 
him tribute. Prior to addressing the group, Kossuth received a donation 
of $250 from the laborers. In a fervent speech he humbly expressed his 
appreciation for the gift by remarking that it was indeed the kindest 
gesture made in his behalf during his American visit, since it repre- 
sented a sentimental token of understanding from the hearts of toiling 
men. He only wished that the donation would be imitated by the richer 
classes. If only one-tenth of one per cent of their income, he asserted, 
could be given to fight oppression, “then within a year the whole of 
Europe would be free.” This attack upon the bourgeoise provoked pro- 
longed cheering and the firing of muskets by the laborers. When they 
had quieted, Kossuth humorously suggested that some of the gunpowder 
expended in this demonstration could have been more properly used in 
combating the malignities of world aggression. After an interesting tour 
through the works, the Magyar and his party visited another foundry 
and then returned to Pittsburgh.!5 

In the afternoon at the meeting-house of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, the evangelical ministers of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
formally greeted Louis Kossuth. A. M. Bryan, the pastor of the host 


14 Gazette, January 28, 1852. 
15 Ibid; Journal, January 28, 1852. 





16 Post, January 28, 1852. 
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church, and eleven other clergymen hailed Kossuth, a Protestant “by 
his own studied convictions, as a champion of well-regulated liberty, 
civil and religious, with which the Gospel they preached was linked by 
an indefeasible connection.” Singers from various choirs in the area 
sang for the Magyar a very beautiful and appropriate greeting which 
was composed by Anna Wade:!¢ 


With joy we haste to welcome thee, 
Upon Columbia’s shore; 

The many wrongs of Hungary 
Most deeply we deplore. 

The patriot’s soul beams from thine eve, 
With noble majesty— 

We honor thee for thy great love 
Of glorious Liberty. 

We welcome thee! we welcome thee! 
With pleasure, to our land— 

And gladly aid to break the chains, 
Forg'd by the oppressor’s hand. 

To thee, the hand of love we give— 
Proud are we of our guest; 


God speed the hour, when thy lov'd home, 
With Freedom may be blest. 


Thou’rt welcome here! thou’rt welcome here! 
Though from a foreign shore; 


Thou'll find Columbia’s sons, for thee, 
Have sympathy in store. 


God speed thee in thy noble work, 
May thousands join thy band! 


Soon may the flag of Victory 
Wave o’er thy Fatherland! 


Louis Kossuth told the clergy of his conviction that the Gospel 
should become the bulwark of liberty for all mankind. “Thus we may 
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see,” he said, “that the triumph of genuine liberty can best be secured by 
recognizing religion as the true basis of the Law of Nations.” He 
pointed out that the United States must exert its influence among the 
nations of the world for “it has been said that true religion can never 
cease to be purely republican.” He insisted that the ministers of the 
Gospel “should warn their flocks against the horrid doctrines of Mate- 
rialism: for nothing is more hostile to national greatness than when the 
poor see the rich governed only by pecuniary considerations—leaving 
nothing for the mind and soul, or undervaluing virtue and talents.”!7 
By receiving the approbation of so reverend and learned a body in Pitts- 
burgh, Kossuth felt that he and his cause had received the approbation 
of religion itself. This is the same kind of support that the Hungarian 
patriots of 1956 have received from the churches of America. 

On Wednesday morning, January 28, 1852, Louis Kossuth spoke 
to a large and enthusiastic meeting of German friends at the Lutheran 
C hurch on the corner of Smithfield and Sixth Street. Many German- 
born citizens, with banners and cheers, had demonstrated their love for 
the Hungarian during his procession the previous week. Now they lis- 
tened to his appeal as he addressed them in fine German. His speech 

as one of “power and beauty.”!® 

The district ladies also manifested a singularly keen interest in their 
welcome of the Hungarian patriot. A eter to the editor of The Daily 
Pittsburgh Gazette on January 16, 1852, expressed an ardent desire that 
the women of the Pittsburgh area should set a fine example for other 
cities by forming associations and contributing to a common fund for the 
aid of Hungary. Many of the district women rallied to this appeal. 
They shortly formed the “Ladies Association of the Friends of Hungary” 
and planned a reception for Louis Kossuth and his wife at one of the 
local churches. Any lady could become a member of this organization 
by the payment of one dollar which would also entitle her to hear the 
M: 1gyar speak. She would also be able to see Madame Kossuth, “whose 
history and sufferings were known to every intelligent lady.”!9 

The ladies’ reception for Kossuth took place on Thursday, January 
twenty-ninth, in the Second Presbyterian Church on Fifth Street. The 
scene was most impressive. T here was a moral sublimity and grandeur 
about it which was united with a touching sadness that left hardly a 
dry eye in the audience. When Kossuth was introduced, nearly a thou- 
17 Ibid. 

18 Gazette, January 29, 1852. 
19 Jbid., January 24, 1852. 
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sand women rose to their feet in testimony of their profound respect for 
him. The choir sang a “Hymn of Welcome,” especially prepared for the 
occasion, and Reverend Howard, preceding Kossuth on the program, 
spoke briefly to the ladies. The minister condemned Russian despotism 
and asserted that Divine Providence must have summoned Kossuth upon 
the stage of action against world oppression. He then presented to the 
Hungarian a beautifully bound book, containing the names of all the 
ladies who had enrolled themselves into the permanent organization of 
the Friends of Hungary. The visitor also received a purse which was 
wrought with green, white, and red silk (emblematic of the colors of 
Hungary) and contained $1040 in gold. While “every bosom heaved 
with sympathy and emotion,” Kossuth delivered his farewell speech to a 
Pittsburgh audience. “But though you forget me,” he concluded, “re- 
member my bleeding Fatherland. Remember it in your sorrows and in 
your joys, remember it with love.”?° 

Before leaving the district Louis Kossuth spoke briefly on Friday 
afternoon at the Associate Reformed Church in Allegheny. Uniquely 
characteristic of this visit was a moving but pleasant incident. A woman, 
who had named her baby “Louis Kossuth Johnston” in honor of the 
patriot while he was still in Europe, brought the six-month-old child 
for Kossuth to hold. While affectionately handling the child, Kossuth 
said to it a few kind words which were loud enough for his audience 
to hear. The scene was so touching that it brought tears to the eyes of 
many of the women present.?! 


On the next morning Louis Kossuth and his party departed from 
Allegheny County. They had spent ten days in the area, and every day 
had been filled with excitement. Kossuth left with good feeling and ten 
thousand dollars which was raised in the Pittsburgh area.2? His next 
stop was in Cleveland where he resumed his western journey.?? The 
Democrat Daily Morning Post on February 3, 1852, discussed the results 
of his visit to Pittsburgh which created a fervor that soon died out. The 
editor of the newspaper turned to the plight of the Irish and commented 
that “our eyes have been opened to the tyranny of Austria and Russia . . 
But in the fervor of our indignation against them, we have forgotten the 


29 Ibid., January 30, 1852. 
21 Jbid., January 31, 1852. 
22 Chronicie, January 31, 1852. 
23 For a complete description of Kossuth’s mid-western tour, see John 
W. Oliver, “Louis Kossuth’s Appeal to the Middle West,” The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XIV (March, 1928), 481-495. 
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cunning diplomacy of the arch mistress of tyranny in the old world, and 
the power that guards the destiny of despotism and crushes the hopes of 
Republicanism in Europe. England is the watchful guardian of them 

all; and until her power is crushed, we fear no material aid, rendered by 
us, will secure to her neighbors the inestimable liberties that our heroic 
fore-fathers wrung from her in the war of the Revolution.” 





Louis Kossuth’s visit was turned into more than a temporary awak- 

ening of a feeling of sympathy for the Hungarian patriots who suffered. 

It encouraged Aavesinnn sympathy for all the oppressed peoples in the 

world which has lasted to the present day. The Hungarian’s mission 

evolved into one of sympathy, of dollars, and of non-intervention. The 

Evening Chronicle approved of this, since it had consistently opposed 

y plan for American intervention in European affairs. The editor also 

reminded the Pittsburgh enthusiasts, “whose whole time was engaged 

in paying homage to one man,” that they should not forget the many 

) Hungarian exiles who came to the United States with Kossuth. Mz ny 

of these immigrants had been virtually left alone to work themselves 

nap \merican society. The paper urged that emotional powers should 

be tempered by common sense so that the American people would rec- 

ognize the plight of these unfortunate aliens instead of “inventing argu- 
ments for national intervention.”2+ 

The Hungarian revolution of 1848 was championed by a man who 

overshadowed all of his associates. In this respect the revolution of 1956 

in Hungary was different. Its leaders were the freedom-fighters and the 

homeless. Pittsburgh has finally honored them as well as their symbolic 

leader whose name still lives in the hearts of every freedom-loving 

Hungarian. Americans have not forgotten the “bleeding Fatherland” 

of Louis Kossuth. 





24 





Chronicle, January 30, 1852. 






































FAVORITE AMERICAN FOODS 


AND THE ROLE THEY HAVE PLAYED IN HISTORY 


RUTH M. STOEHR* 


N interesting view on American history can be had from its 

dinner tables. The foods eaten by our forefathers and the man- 

ner in which they were prepared and served provide a fascinat- 
ing commentary on life in the New World through the first three 
centuries. 

When the American colonist built his home in the clearing of a 
wilderness, the first room to be completed was always the kitchen. For 
here was the heart of the home. Here life was sustained . . . with food 
and warmth and love. 

Center of the kitchen was the ‘big, friendly fireplace. Often as 
high as a man’s head and as deep as his arm, the open fireplace of the 
early American kitchen was oven, range top, broiler, toaster and sand- 
wich grill all in one. 

Across the top of the fireplace, sunk securely into the wall, was 
usually a huge square log of oak or other hard wood. Called the lintel, 
it carried the weight of the fireplace opening and supported the chimney. 
From this lintel . . . on strong iron hooks . . . hung the big iron kettles, 
the biggest one almost always bubbling with a savory soup or stew or a 
combination of meat and vegetables that we commonly refer to as a 
New England boiled dinner. SOUP has always been a mainstay of our 
diet. What went into the early soup kettle depended to a great degree 
on what was available. Quite often in late fall or winter the meat was 
wild game 





rabbit or squirrel or venison. 

In the early Pennsylvania farmhouse, the frugal German Swiss 
American made excellent soups, although some of them were so frugally 
made that they have been called “poverty soups.” To make the soups 
more filling, the hausfrau added dumplings or paper-thin noodles. 

An old New England custom resulted in what was probably the 
first “frozen food” in America. In the winter, the housewife would pre- 
pare a kettle of soup and boil it down to a concentrate. Then the kettle 
would be hung outside until its contents were frozen. 

When the country folks went to town, or a doctor or lawyer made 

* Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylva- 


nia on February 11, 1957. Miss Stoehr is Home Economics Editor for 
the H. J. Heinz Company.—Ed. 
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the rounds of his clients, a lump of soup was tied along with a hatchet, 
to the side of the sleigh. If a meal was needed on the way, a fire was 
built, the soup was thawed and heated and a nourishing supper was 
enjoyed. Some say this is the origin of the old ditty “peas porridge hot, 
peas porridge cold—peas porridge in the pot, nine days old.” 

An even more convenient form of soup for the traveler was 
POCKET SOUP or cake soup which could actually be carried in the 
pocket and reconstituted with hot water. There is a recipe in Lady's 
Companion in 1753 which called for gently boiling a lean leg of veal in 
water until the liquor made a strong jelly when it was cold. The con- 
centrate was strained and poured into china or glazed earthenware cups; 
then the cups were set in a stew-pan of water, and the water was gently 
boiled until the jelly became as thick as glue. This glue was cooled, 
then turned onto a piece of new flannel so that the moisture could be 
drawn out and it became solid enough to be carried in the pocket with- 
out inconvenience. 

William Byrd of Westover, Virginia, in his History of the Dividing 
Line talks about pocket soup: “This glue,” he calls it, “is so strong, 
that two or three drams, dissolved in boiling water, with a little salt, will 
make half a pint of good broth . . . and if you should faint with fasting 
or fatigue, let a onal piece of this glue melt in your mouth, and you 
will find yourself surprisingly vfecched.” One pound of this cookery, 
according to Byrd, would keep a man in good heart about a month. 

Soup wasn’t the only “frozen food” of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. Many a cook made her mince meat, pumpkin or 
apple pies in large numbers and set them in the spring house to freeze. 
Then when she wanted to serve a pie, she brought out a pre-baked one 
and thawed it in a tin oven set at the edge of the fireplace. 

When we talk about pies, we can’t avoid a reference to the 
champion pie baker of the early America—the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Secret of the Pennsylvania pie, they say, was the use of snowy 
home-rendered lard and natural deftness of the housewife in rolling her 
dough. She also used a large deep earthenware pie plate. 

An early addition to the early American fireplace that yielded its 
share of good things to eat, was a brick oven built in the chimney 
at the back or to one side or more conveniently as a separate unit 
beside the chimney piece. Heat for the oven came from the main fire- 
place or from an early morning fire built right in the unit. If the latter 
method were employed, the fire was allowed to burn until it turned to 
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glowing coals, then it was swept out and the bread or cake or biscuits 
set inside the oven to bake. The walls and door of the oven were thick 
enough to hold the heat, and the baked goods came out a beautiful 
crusty golden brown. Breads and cakes in the early days, of course, 
were coarser textured since flours were not refined as they are today 
and leavening agents were not as generally understood as they are today. 

On Saturday nights, from the New England brick oven came a 
real American favorite . . . the deep brown pot of beans baked in a 
bubbling, brilliant sauce of salt pork and black-strap molasses. Beans 
for Saturday night was an almost unalterable tradition. The early Puri- 
tans enforced a 24-hour ban on cooking that started with sundown on 
Saturday. The beans therefore could be served at dinner Saturday 
evening and then the leftovers kept warm in the oven for breakfast 
Sunday! 

New Englanders learned that art of bean baking from the Indians. 
The redskins cultivated a native bean—the pea bean—which they put 
in earthen pots and baked over heated racks or ashes in a hole in the 
ground. The Pilgrims were responsible for the addition of their old 
standby—molasses and salt pork. 

In many New England towns, once the cookstove replaced the 
fireplace, the town baker took on the task of baking the beans. On 
Friday evening the housewife would sort and soak the beans. Then 
early Saturday morning she would boil them in the big iron kettle over 
the fire. Next she’d spoon them into the brick-brown crocks. Molasses, 
pork and spices were added. Then one of the children would be given 
the honor of very carefully carrying the pot te the baker’s. There, all 
day long, the beans murmured in the big brick ovens. Every now and 
then the sauce hissed and trickled in golden rivulets down the brown 
sides of the earthen crocks—sending out a tantalizing, sweet, rich odor. 
By five o'clock the aroma was an invitation for the youngster to return, 
with napkins and pennies, to carry their supper back home. 

Near the kitchen fireplace always hung the old copper or wood 
salt box. A pinch of salt here, a spoonful there was a favorite method 
of seasoning food for the table. But even more important than its role 
as a flavoring agent, however, has been the part salt has played as a 
preservative. Salted meats were the mainstay of the diet of the first 
Europeans crossing the Atlantic to the New World. They continued as 
a vital part of the American diet until refrigeration came into being. In 
the early days of our country, as in each new found land, man lived 
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primarily by the hunt. Surplus game was packed in salt for leaner sea- 
sons. Fish was salted, too, and kept for winter when the streams were 
frozen over. 

When wagons began rolling westward, salt and salted foods were 
important cargo; and many a settlement was founded because of the 
proximity of a salt lick or spring. 

As colonists turned farmers, each farmhouse had a big barrel filled 
with brine in which the butchered meat was steeped. Later some was 
smoked or soaked in vinegar, but almost every cut had an initial bath 
in the salt barrel. Even vegetables—cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers 
and beans—were salted down, then marinated in vinegar to round out 
the flavors. Excess salt, of course, had to be washed out before the food 
was cooked and served. 

Next to salt, vinegar was the chief preservative used by the early 
Americans. Thanks to an eccentric fellow named Johnny Appleseed, 
who dressed in burlap sacking and carrying a bag of apple seeds, planted 
orchards across the Appalachian highlands, we soon had plenty of fruit 
from which to make vinegar. (Europeans, by the way, make their vine- 
gar from grains like we do our distilled white vinegar. Cider vinegar is 
strictly Anadeen.) ) No house was without its vinegar barrel ak as a 
result none was without a pantry or springhouse filled with crocks of 
pickles and relishes, as wel! as pickled vegetables and fish and meats. 
This old stoneware crock was a treasure-trove of good eating. All sum- 
mer long, the housewife was kept busy “putting up” the harvest of her 
kitchen garden. Since even the most perfect crock lid left much to be 
desired in the way of a seal, strong preservatives—and thus high flavors 
—were necessary. In addition to the pickle foods, there were fruits 
packed in heavy sugar syrups with generous amounts of spice or brandy. 
There were also marmalades, jams and jellies. 

Last year I had the opportunity of spending a day at the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society headquarters in Philadelphia. There they have 
one of the most priceless cookbooks in existence—the original Martha 
Washington cookbook, the handwritten collection of recipes and cook- 
ing hints used by our first President’s wife at Mount Vernon and later 
at the Executive Mansion. Martha Washington was not only the first 
lady of the land. . . she was also first lady of her kitchen. Fine food was 
a tradition at Mount Vernon, the palatial plantation on the Potomac; 
and although she was assisted by a large staff, the Virginia gentle- 
woman personally supervised the preparation of meals. 
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Each morning, we are told, Mrs. Washington dressed in spotless 
white dimity, would visit the kitchen behind the mansion. Chances 
are she carried with her the handwritten “Book of Cookery” which I 
saw at the Philadelphia library. It had been a gift from her first hus- 
band’s mother, Frances Parke Custis. The volume is divided into "A 
Booke of Cookery” containing 205 recipes, and a “Booke of Sweetmeats,” 
with 326 recipes. The recipes are written in black ink, in bold but 
feminine angular hand. The spelling calls sharply to mind that Frances 
Parke, who was married in 1706, had learned her reading and writing 
in the late 17th century. At that time one was taught how to make a 
“frykasie,” spelled frykasie; how to stew a neck of mutton with orringes, 
spelled o-r-r-i-n-g-e-s. There is a recipe for a pease porrage—spelled 
p-e-a-s-e—and a cream soup of assparragus—two ss instead of today’s 
asparagus. 


Among the favorite recipes of Martha Washington was one for a 





shoulder of lamb rubbed with herbs from the kitchen garden—and 
roasted on a clock-turned spit over crackling chestnut coals. That's right 
. even at Mt. Vernon, meals were cooked in the big open fireplace. 

The spots—a favorite Virginia fresh-water fish—were fried for 
General Washington’s breakfast in a three-legged skillet on the hearth; 
and the French broth with which Martha delighted her guests was 
simmered slowly in one of the giant swinging kettles. 

The springhouse at Mount Vernon was no doubt filled with crocks 
of good things to eat. For the “Book of Cookery” abounded in recipes 
for pickled cucumbers, artichokes and lettuce stalks; preserved oranges, 
grapes, cherries and plums, as well as delicacies of the day, candied rose- 
buds, violets or “marrygoulds.” 

A few hundred miles from Mount Vernon—at the mountaintop 
estate of Monticello in Charlottesville, Virginia—lived a man who even 
more than Martha Washington influenced the eating habits of his 
fellow Americans. The man was Thomas Jefferson, penman of democ- 
racy, author of the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson got his taste 
for fine food during his ambassadorship to the court of Louis the Six- 
teenth. Four years in Paris opened up for him a new world of gastro- 
nomical delights. Oh, he didn’t forget the mouth-watering goodness of 
Virginia fried chicken or the savory satisfaction of Brunswick stew, but 
he developed a taste for Continental food. With great care, he copied 
the recipes of his French cook . . . recipes for meringues, macaroons, 
blanc mange, wine jelly and a paste-like product called macaroni. 
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Jefferson had been left a widower early in life and the manage- 
ment of his household, as well as of his plantations, fell upon him. He 
showed the same interest in his domestic affairs as he did in those of 
state. The selection of a cook was given no less thought than the choice 
of a minister plenipotentiary. After his departure from France in 1789, 
William Short, his protege and confidential secretary was pressed into 
service, and it is not unusual to find among the diplomatic papers dis- 
patched across the sea, detailed instructions for a chicken casserole or 
some other delicacy for the table. 

Short even made a special arip to Naples to secure a “macaroni 
mold” for Jefferson, in order that his patron might indulge in this 
favorite food. He writes: “It is of a smaller diameter than that used at 
the manufactories of macaroni, but of the same diameter with others 
that have been sent to gentlemen in other countries. I went to see them 
made. I observed that the macaroni most esteemed at Naples was 
smaller than that generally seen at Paris. This is the part of Italy most 
famous for the excellence of the article.” Short was unaware that among 
the macaroni-makers this was known as spaghetti. 

From his French valet, whom he later promoted to the rank of 
maitre d’hotel in his Paris establishment, Jefferson obtained a recipe 
for making coffee, which from that time forth was the rule of his house 
hold. Here it is: On one measure of the coffee ground into meal, pour 
three measures of boiling water. Boil it, on hot ashes mixed with coal, 
till the meal disappears from the top. Pour it three times through a 
flannel strainer It will yield 2-1/3 measures of clear coffee. An ounce 
of coffee meal makes 1-1/2 cups of clear coffee in this way. The flannel 
must be rinsed out in hot or cold water for every making. 

During the years he was president, Jefferson found time to keep a 
careful table of the earliest and latest appearance of each vegetable on 
the Washington market. No less than 37 kinds are listed. It is note- 
worthy that such delicacies as mushrooms, broccoli and endive, which 
have been commonplace on the American market only in the last 
decade, were no strangers to the presidential table in 1800. 

One of the vegetables or I should say fruits which Jefferson cham 
pioned was the tomato. The tomato is a native of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. When the Spanish conquistadors in the early 16th century ex- 
plored Mexico, they found the Aztecs enjoying a strange new crimson- 
colored fruit—the tomato. The sauces made from the shiny red toma- 
toes delighted the Spaniards, and along with gold and silver they took 
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tomato seedlings back to their homeland. While the new food created a 
stir in the Spanish court, it soon survived only as a curiosity. Some 
thought it had magical powers and some thought it poisonous and 
dubbed it a “love apple.” Jefferson no doubt picked up his taste for 
tomatoes in Paris, where a few daring cooks defied tradition and used 
the red-ripe fruit for soups and sauces. This past summer, I had an 
opportunity to read through a photostatic copy of the original Jefferson 
Cookbook now in the possession of the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation in Washington. One of the Jefferson favorites was a casserole 
tvpe of dish called Chicken Marengo. Tomato was the chief ingredient 
of the sauce. 

Records of Jefferson’s agricultural pursuits show that he raised the 

ontroversial fruit in his garden. Jefferson was quite a horticulturist as 
you know, and he probably got considerable delight in propagating the 
heretofore shunned tomato. 

Jefferson was not only interested in the food he served, but also in 
how it was served. He was of the opinion that good food and good con- 
versation went hand in hand as aids to diplomacy. Many a delicate situ- 
ation was resolved around the dinner table at Monticello or the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

Rather than large, formal dinners, the genial, sandy-haired Vir- 
ginian preferred friendly gatherings of not more than twelve. His table 
was oval rather than rectangular so that all could feel the “animating 
influence of facial expressions as well as words.” 

Jefferson had a phobia about mute but sharp-eared servants whose 
gossip, in his opinion, produced much of the domestic and even public 
discord. So he had built in his dining room wall a “dumb waiter,” a 
set of circular shelves that could be loaded with platters of steaming food 
by servants on the opposite side of the wall, then be turned into the 
room where the plates were quickly transferred to the table. On occa- 
sion, each guest had a “waiter” at his side containing everything neces- 
sary for an uninterrupted meal. 

In general, food service on the Southern plantation like Monticello 
was more elaborate than in any other section of early nineteenth century 


America. In most homes—both farm and town—food was not served 





in courses, but rather everything was set on the table at the same time. 
There was often considerable variety especially in summertime, when 
gardens yielded a number of greens and root vegetables—but likely as 
not, dessert appeared on the table at the same time as meat, potatoes, 
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vegetables and bread. There was little attention paid to balancing a 
meal. 

The idea of dividing a meal into courses was a French custom 
which seeme to have first taken hold in America in its capital. Enter- 
taining visiting dignitaries fromy Europe prompted more elaborate serv- 
ice, especially after the administrations of Jefferson and Monroe, both 
of whom spent a number of years in the French capital. 

One of the loveliest plantations—where every day was openhouse 
—was Woodlawn, home of Lawrence Lewis and his wife Nelly Custis. 
Representative Thomas Hill Hubbard of New York in a letter to his 
wife in 1817 described a dinner he shared with the Lewises: We were 
entertained in the most sumptuous fashion at four. The table was spread 
with double table cloths, and the first courses consisted of beef, mutton, 
oysters, soup, etc. The first cloth was removed with these foods and the 
clean one below was covered with pies, puddings, tarts, jellies, whips, 
floating island, sweetmeats, etc. After these we came to the plain mahog- 
any table. Clean glasses were brought on and a lighter wine with fruit, 
raisins and almonds. . . . Coffee and tea were sent around at eight.” 

Hubbard described the massive silver, the elegant china, the excel- 
lent service; but he concluded: “All these sink into insignificance beside 
the graciousness and virtues of this admirable family.” 

The variety of desserts mentioned in Representative Hubbard's 
description of the Woodlawn dinner was not unusual for the period. 
This was a painstaking age; and the housewife, together with her 
kitchen staff, spent hours in the preparation of delicacies. Elaborate 
flummeries, molded blanc-manges, beautifully decorated puddings were 
important dishes. In the Williamsburg Art of Cookery, edited by Helen 
Bullock, we are told that if the pudding smacked strongly of the 
spinach” that had been used to make it a lively green, or if the flavor 
of the beets was as predominant as the color, it was politely overlooked 
by the pleased guest, who saw such culinary miracles as Solomon's 
Temple in Flummery rise from the center of the table. 

In the cookbook of Frances Bland Tucker Coalter, a Williamsburg 
bride, there is a recipe for Hen’s Nest. First a blanc-mange was pre 
pared, laboriously, with isinglass to congeal it; then several dozen eggs 
were blown and filled with the mixture. A nest was made by partly 
filling a bowl with jelly, on the top of which a straw made of shredded 
orange and lemon-peel was placed—then the eggs were laid in the straw 
and jelly was poured over to hold them in place. This realistic sculpture 
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in jelly was then turned out in a china dish and garnished with green 
sweetmeats. 

For a time, the more extravagent the dessert, the more eye-catching 
its display, the more successful the party in the eyes of both hostess and 
guests. More important than the flavor of the food seemed to be how 
many “ohs” and “ahs” it could collect from the guests.. 

Just recently I ran across the description—given in retrospect—of 
the refreshments for a ball held in one of the palatial old homes over 
in Allegheny (North Side of Pittsburgh) about mid-nineteenth century: 

There were pyramids of macaroons, buttressed with barley sugar, 
reaching almost to the chandelier . .. more pyramids of quartered 
oranges, with fountains of spun sugar veiling them . . . ice cream in 
ravishing shapes . . . a basket of flowers in natural colors just like the 
plaster casts the men sold on the streets . . . a pyramid of calves-foot 
jelly glasses alternately pink and yellow . . . and high, open-work china 
dishes “heaped with almonds.” We just wonder who had the nerve to 
take the first helping of food from the display! 

Just as the majority of special occasion dinners ended with a fancy, 
eye-catching dessert, a great number of the Washington and New York 
dinners began with blue points. This particular variety of oyster, 
found in the beds of the Chesapeake was doubtless considered the deli- 
cacy of delicacies. For the fish course, Terrapin ala Maryland, was 
number one choice of the elite. Filet of beef took the honored spot 
among meats; and among fowl, the CANVASBACK DUCK was an 
overwhelming favorite. The canvasback is a North American diving 
duck which owes its name to the light plumage of its back. It used to 
abound in the Ciesapeake Bay area where it fed on spicy wild celery, 
a fact to which may be traced its high reputation among gourmets. 

One visiting European, a Lord Moryseth, declared the canvasback 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic; while another Continental gentle- 
man suggested that it replace the eagle as the national bird. Famous 
Europeans who dined on canvasback included Lafayette, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Prince of Wales, Thackeray, Dickens and others. 

It was the aspic of canvasback prepared by Lorenzo Delmonico 
that is said to have helped set in motion the fashion of entertaining one’s 
friends at a restaurant rather than at home. By the time of the Civil 
War, most of New York’s elite had homes spacious enough for the most 
elaborate entertaining. Many of them employed accomplished chefs. 
Among the finest mansions and the best trained kitchen staffs were 
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those of three New York financiers and sportsmen, Leonard Jerome 
(grandfather, by the way, of Winston Churchill), August Belmont and 
William R. Travers. 


One day, however, half in fun and half in an earnest attempt to 
capture the social spotlight, the three men approached the city’s premier 
restaurateur, Lorenzo Delmonico with a rather startling order: “Prepare 
for me the most perfect dinner ever achieved in society. Charge what 
you will, but make my dinner the best.” Even for a man who had 
played host to the greatest names in the nation, this was quite a chal- 
lenge. 

Special dishes had to be created for the occasion; but with so stag 
gering an assignment, how could he be sure culinary endeavors would 
be enough? The dinners needed a theme—that was it. One he will call 
the silver dinner, the other the gold, and the third, the diamond. Using 
the sponsor’s blank checks, Delmonico tucked inside each lady’s napkin 
an “appropriate trinket”—a gold bracelet, a silver necklace, a diamond 
clip! 

The gifts created a stir, to be sure, but among milady’s jewels, 
they were quickly forgotten. It was rather the flawless service and, most 
of all, the exquisite food that were long remembered. Aspic of canvas 


as was a salad 





back was among the culinary triumphs of the dinners 
of string beans with truffles. From then on, more and more of the Four 
Hundred deserted their mansions and issued coveted invitations for inti- 
mate dinners at Delmonico’s and other smart Fifth Avenue eating estab- 
lishments. 

Probably no one man is more responsible for improving the food 
available to the American traveler than Fred Harvey. Coming to this 
country from England at the age of 14, he got a job on a railroad. There 
were no dining cars in those days and although in England he had not 
lived the life of a gourmet, he was amazed by the wretchedness of the 
eating-houses with their rancid bacon, oilclothed tables without napkins 
and incompetent service. Convinced that good eating-houses would 
advertise the railway and attract travel, he ventured to say so to the 
manager of the Santa Fe Railway, who fortunately, not only approved 
the suggestion but gave him the opportunity to show what he could do. 

It was in the year 1876 that Harvey opened his first eating-place 
in Topeka. It made a sensation. Others soon were built along the line 
of the road from the Middle West to the Pacific Coast until, in 1912, 
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there were a dozen large hotels, 65 railway restaurants and 60 dining 
cars under the same management. 


When Harvey opened the Montezuma Hotel in 1882, he sent a 
man into Old Mexico to get fruit, green vegetables, shell fish and other 
kinds of food. A contract was made with the chief of the tribe of Yaqui 
Indians to supply the hotel with green turtles and sea celery. These 
turtles, which were secured for $1.50 each, weighed 200 pounds and 
were full of eggs. Mr. Harvey selected a little pool near the hotel where 
he fattened the turtles. A feature of the bill-of-fare every day was gen- 
uine green turtle soup and turtle steak. The sea celery was a spicy weed 
which made a fine salad. 


Naturally, such delicacies could not be served at the ordinary rail- 
way restaurant; yet these, too, had their pleasant surprises—like the 
little Japanese pot of tea you would get with the steaming infusion 
freshly made for you. This was Harvey’s way of saying that every diner 
should feel as if the meal he eats had been specially prepared for him. 
The Harvey restaurants, by the way, had quite au effect on the food of 
the Southwest—especially on the service! 

If we were to attempt to touch on all of the regional specialties 
which have developed in America during its first 330 years, we would 
fill volumes and consume hours of speaking time. In a country as vast 
as ours—with so much variation in terrain, in climate and soil conditions 
—and such a wide variety of foodstuffs, both native and imported, 
there are bound to be regional differences in food. Tonight we've talked 
chiefly about the foods a the East, the more or less elegant ones; but 
the other day, I ran across a story about Mark Twain that seems to me 
to be a rather good summary of America’s true favorites. 


It seems that when Mark Twain was making his tour of Europe— 
the one that resulted in his “Tramp Abroad,” he got as far as Italy 
when he became discouraged about the food he was getting. So he wrote 
a homesick article about all the good things he couldn’t get in Europe. 
Then he made a list of foods to be ordered by the steamer preceding 
his, and to have ready for him on his return to the States. 


Among these dishes were fried chicken, Southern style . . . Sara- 
toga potatoes . . . baked apples and cream . . . hot biscuits and buck- 
wheat cakes with maple syrup . . . buttered toast . . . oysters, softshell 
crabs, terrapin soup . . . wild turkey and cranberry sauce . . . canvas- 
back duck (where have we heard that before) . . . prairie hen, bacon 
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and greens, ketchup, corn on the cob . . . hot corn-pone . . . stewed 
tomatoes and pumpkin pie. 

A mighty big order . . . but a mighty big tribute to our American 


form of cookery. 








TWO LOCAL NEWSPAPERS AND AGRICULTURE; 
1869, 1911, 1949 


PHIL R. JACK* 


H ow did the newspapers of a once-small, agricultural village that be- 
came a bituminous mining center treat the agricultural life of the 
area? The following remarks have been made in an effort to indicate 
the outlines of an answer. The town was Punxsutawney, in southern 
Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, and the first newspaper file selected 
was that of the Plaindealer, a weekly.! At that time, the village consisted 
of some 550 persons. The next file chosen was that of the Punxsu- 
tawney Spirit for 1911, for the town was by then firmly wedded to coal 
mining and its attendant industry, railroading. The 1949 file of the 
same paper was taken up next. The Spirit of 1911 and 1949 were 
dailies. 

The distinctive feature of the Plaindealer was the advice column, 
usually located on the last page of the four-page edition. Sometimes the 
column consisted of one lengthy article, but more often it contained 
from two to five short items. The subjects discussed fell within one or 
more of the following categories: marketing; farm management Cinclud- 
ing the home); farm labor; livestock; implements; soils and pastures; 
remarks on the values inherent in agricultural life; conservation; agri- 
cultural societies; and information about industries associated with agri- 
culture in the area. 

In 1869, marketing posed a serious problem for the farmers in 
southern Jefferson County and northern Indiana County. The roads 
were often in miserable condition; as late as mid-June, 1869, the Indi- 
ana-Punxsutawney road was said to be almost impassable. The spring 
rains must have created real havoc, for in the issue of April 8, 1869, the 
editor commented wryly, “There appears to be a bottom to the roads, 
but you have to feel for it . . .”. However, the editor did little but com- 
plain about the situation. A letter to the editor proposed a railroad down 
the Mahoning Valley in order that the coal and iron beds could be 


Mr. Jack, a member of the faculty of the State Teachers College at 
California, Pennsylvania addressed the Society on May 18, 1954 on “Some 
Customary Practices of Rural Life in Western Pennsylvania—1870-1913” Ed. 

1 The files for both the Plaindealer and the Spirit are to be found 
in the Punxsutawney Free Library. As this was intended to be only a 
slight survey of the situation, I used no other sources than those indicated 
in the text; therefore, no footnotes have been used. 
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developed, but no one seemed to seize on the idea as a boon to farming 
at that time. Although one news item mentioned that sleds loaded with 
grain were headed east, no mention was made as to proper places for 
sales. An article, lifted from the American Agriculturist, suggested 
that farmers sell early to take advantage of the higher prices, but the 
proposition was put forward on a general basis only, for no specific crops 
or markets were named. Other than an occasional listing of the prices 
of the market in Punxsutawney, no figures were quoted. The effect of 
the poor roads on mail delivery, which came in from Brookville, Indiana, 
Summerville, and Luthersburg two or three times weekly if the weather 
was good, and the subsequent effect on the farmers’ marketing prac 
tices, were not mentioned. The economic effect of poor communication 
with Pittsburgh and other major areas may have been assumed, but it 
was not explicitly stated. Consistently, merchants of the area offered to 
accept greenbacks, stamps, rye, wheat, corn, potatoes, wool, lumber, 
hides, pelts, or shingles in exchange for goods, a practice which indi- 
cates a low development of marketing. There were no complaints of 
depression, nor were there any indications that the situation was 
abnormal. 

Efficient farm management occupied a sizeable amount of space in 
the Plaindealer. A good home and happy family were included in this 
area of endeavor. Hammering at getting the farmer to take care of the 
seemingly minor items, the editor encouraged tidy farmsteads. “Prac- 
tical” remarks abounded: fix fences; mend barn doors and gates; keep 
drains open; make sure that implements were in good repair before they 
were put away; and keep harness mended. In other articles the care of 
livestock was emphasized on the same basis, namely, economic saving. 
An article of December 23, 1869, went on to another of the editor's pet 
projects, the idea that a just balance in the economic and sociological 
aspects had to occur before the farm was successful. In his opinion, a 
bad house and a bad barn indicated a poor operation, while a good 
home with a bad barn was only slightly better. A bad home with a good 
barn was taken to be evidence of a love of money, a rather unhappy 
state of affairs. A good house and a good barn meant a good life for 
the family. It is clear that an attempt was being made to get the farm- 
ers to make an accounting of their operations and to make sure that no 
one aspect of living was being neglected. 

Closely related to the articles on repair and so on was the promo- 
tion of conservation measures. Sometimes it was difficult to tell whether 
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the main intent was to secure a greater short-run return in crops or to 
build up the farms of the region in the long-run. One thing was clear: 
it was recognized that a direct connection existed between land care 
and economic returns per soil-unit involved. Effective use of manure, 
liquid wastes, and land-building crops was discussed, along with the 
value in applying lime. The protection of quail and a “yellow” bird, 
otherwise unidentified, was advocated also. Toads were praised for their 
insect-controlling ability. One note went so far as to say that toads 
should be introduced deliberately into gardens and that an inverted 
flower pot, which had one edge resting on a stone, should be provided 
as a home. 

The difficulties in securing good farm labor and the attendant 
problem of retaining rural youth on the farm also came in for attention. 
The claim was made that better farm labor could be hired if housing 
were provided for family men. A yearly basis of employment was said 
to be the best. “Help your help . . .” was the tenor. Another item 
reflected favorably on the sibenabie il policy of the Iowa Agricultural 

College, the editor stating that the farmer's wife should be as “skilled i in 
her work as the farmer in his. Another article complained about the 
difficulty that young men encountered in earning a living on the farm. 
[he editor wanted to find out if anyone had a solution, for he had none. 

An interesting theme that ran through the Plaindealer in 1869 was 
the mystical love of the land and the feeling that agricultural pursuits 
provided the basis of all other economic and social endeavor. Farming 
was called “this pleasantest of all pursuits,” and it was said that “the 
farmers . . . are the founders of civilization.” “The Independent Farm- 
er,” as quoted in the June 17, 1869, issue of the Plaindealer, was an ex- 
treme example of this agrarian creed. Perhaps this stanza will give some 
idea of the message that it carried: 
To him the Spring comes dancingly 
To him the Summer blushes, 
The Autumn smiles with yellow ray, 
His sleep old Winter hushes; 
He cares not how the world may move, 
No doubts or fears confound him; 
He trusts to God and loves his wife, 
Nor griefs or ills may harm her, 
He’s nature’s nobleman in life— 
The Independent Farmer. 
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Items which supported the formation and continued existence of 
agricultural societies were found in the Plaindealer. In August, 1869, it 
was suggested that the farmers of southern Jefferson County and north- 
ern Indiana County begin a fair. However, in the newspaper at least, 
there was no reader support for the proposition. 

During the year there were articles devoted to livestock, many of 
which were related to the management phase of farm life; it was pointed 
out that efficient and humane care of animals was tantamount to profit- 
able operation. In other instances, instruction was given in the selection 
of good lines of stock (e.g., Southdown and Cotswold sheep were fitting 
choices for the farmers of the region). The importance of proper feed- 
ing was recognized. In this case, it was not a question of abuse, but 
rather a matter of the farmers’ achieving optimum egg, weight, and 
labor production. As was usually the case in discussion of seeds and 
plants, the farmers were encouraged to use their best stock as a basis 
for future growth and production. “The cheap cow has produced 
another equally valueless . . .” Another area of interest was in the cur- 
ing of illnesses among livestock and the eradication of insect pests 
among the crops. Probably, most of the cures and insect-killers men- 
tioned in the newspaper were the result of empirical observations. 
Usually the articles were of the type in which one farmer related a 
method that had worked for him and which he was generously passing 
on to the others. 

In connection with the agricultural pursuits of the region, lumber- 
ing was often mentioned. Once it was derided as being a liability to 
the farmer, for it meant that he worked at farming for only half a year, 
consequently reducing the care and attention that he could give his 
farm. In April, 1869, it was noted that 421 rafts had gone down to the 
mouth of the Mahoning during the spring. Probably two or three hun- 
dred more rafts went down by the time the last freshet had passed. The 
peak of the lumbering industry in the area had long since passed, but 
the part-time work seemed to provide the farmer with a needed cash in- 
come. Judging from the merchants’ barter offers, timber and the fin- 
ished products from it gave a good cash crop. The following advertise- 
ment, of January 7, 1869, gives a refreshing insight into the relationship 
between farming and timber-cutting, particularly in stanza five. 
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A NEW SONG 
TUNE: “Yankee Doodle” 


Come all ye men that want good bows 
To fasten up your lumber; 

Come let me know what kind you want, 
And let me know the number. 


But don’t you buy inferior bows, 
(Perhaps you've bought already;) 
You'll lose you [sic] bottle and your clothes, 


You'll stove in Sally’s Eddy. 


My bows are long and very strong, 
You'll find them rough and ready 

For Phoenix and for Pilot Rock— 
You're safe in Sally’s Eddy. 


Come Bell & Hastings, Shields and Graff, 
Come Mitchells, James and Thomas! 
I'll work away by night and day, 
To furnish all I promise. 


I'll trade my bows for wheat or rye, 
For oats or corn or buckwheat; 

I'll trade for butter, eggs, or pork, 
But not a bite of duck meat! 


But now I think I’ve said enough 
For any man of reason; 

My bows are made of wood that’s tough, 
They're cut and made in season. 


But if you're still inclined to doubt, 
You'd better come and try them; 

But when you come to see my bows, 
You're very sure to buy them. 


The sources of the agricultural information and advice handed out 
by the editor apparently came from some thirty-seven books, magazines, 
and new spapers, with the latter predominating numerically. Of course, 
the figure quoted above does not include the omnipresent “Exchange” 
or such listings as a “Southern paper.” It would be interesting to know 
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how many of the sources were used at first-hand; in all probability, most 
of the information was secured via the local western Pennsylvania news 
papers that came on an exchange basis. 

In examining the Spirit of 1911, a daily, one wonders if agricul- 
ture any longer existed in the very region that was covered by the Plain 
dealer. Only indirectly did comments of rural life enter the 1911 paper, 
usually through the gossip and news columns submitted by correspond 
ents in the outlying communities. Once in a while, there would be an 
occasional news item concerning farming, and occasionally, some com 
ment would appear in the editor's column which concerned itself with 
events of a more or less social nature in Punxsutawney. Clearly, any 
agricultural information inserted was incidental; there were no attempts 
to aid agriculture or even to report fully on rural activities. Implicith 
the Spirit of 1911 was dedicated to the attitude that rural economic and 
social activities were inferior to the urbanized interests of the town itself. 

Outsized potatoes and enormous radishes which had been lugged 
proudly into the office were duly mentioned in the editor’s column 
devoted to small notes, as was the fact that chestnuts were selling in 
town for ten cents a quart. Demonstrations in local orchards by com 
monwealth representatives, a threatened hog cholera epidemic, reports 
of exceptional yields of potatoes, turnips, and buckwheat, and a pro 
gram for a farmers’ institute constituted the main items of agricultural 
news reporting. A bad wind and rain storm in August ruined some of 
the buckwheat crop. Oddities of agricu'ture were definitely of more 
importance, news-wise, than any other aspect of farming. Even adver- 
tisements were not directed to rural people. Only three firms made their 
bids to farmers; one was a druggist who had a patent worm medicine 
for animals; another was a beker who had some used water buckets, egg 
crates, and flour sacks for sale; and a third was a cider mill operator 
who needed one thousand bushels of apples. Two dealers in building 

materials mentioned in a small way that they kept fertilizers and imple- 
ments, although their ads centered around construction materials. It is 
difficult to point out effectively just how inconsequential were the rural 
news items and advertisements, though it is easy to say that the service 
aspects in regard to agriculture were totally lacking in the 1911 Spirit. 

The last year to be surveyed was 1949, and the similarities between 
that year and 1869 are greater than those between 1949 and 1911, 
between 1911 and 1869. The agricultural activities of the saves 
tawney region were reported fully. The inclusion of non-Punxsutawne) 
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social news on the society page was only one evidence of this. Also, as 
in 1869, it was clearly the intent of the editor to make his newspaper 
an aid to the farmer as well as a news-carrying vehicle. A great many 
short articles emanating from the offices of the various rural extension 
workers were used. In addition, ads placed by local banks and a pack- 
ing company carried direct advice. 

The tone of the 1949 articles was not vastly different than that of 
the Plaindealer, both trying to present usable information, in the main. 
Management was deemed very important, although by 1949 the idea of 
proper care had become quite complex. For instance, farmers were 
warned in January, 1949, that, in addition to the physical requirements 
of the coop, vitamins A, D, and G had to be provided for the chickens. 
Similarly, in March, directions were given for the protection of swine 
litters, along with the name and number of the free extension circular 
concerning ‘that subject. If the farmer desired to make use of it, the 
newspaper made the range of outside help quite extensive. In this re- 
spect, the 1949 Spirit differed from the 1869 Plaindealer. However, the 
Spirit articles did tend to emphasize the same, day-in, day-out attention 
that should be given the repair and other aspects of farm maintenance. 
Items which stressed care and alertness with respect to livestock were 
given prominence also. Private business firms, in addition to their regu- 
lar ads often devoted to farmers particularly, presented specific items of 
agricultural advice. The use of the classified section of the newspaper 
by the farmers themselves is worthy of note here also. 

The editor of the Plaindealer, who tried to support and encourage 
agricultural societies, would have thought himself in Beulah Land if he 
could have seen the 1949 Spirit. Every kind of specialized interest from 
prospective farmers among students to beekeepers had their meetings 
and activities advertised, promoted, and praised. Out of all this had 
come, apparently, a sense of regional integration. The fact that a large 
aerial photograph of a farm was as newsworthy as any of the town 
events, and the matter-of-fact reporting that only 83 of 218 graduating 
seniors lived in the borough were two evidences of this. The almost 
total exclusion of farm news of 1911 was gone. 

The agrarian creed had disappeared from the newspaper, thus 
creating the greatest variation between the Spirit of 1949 and the Plain- 
dealer of 1869. Nowhere in the last year surveyed was there any sug- 
gestion that farming was the only good life. In general, the out- 
standing characteristic of the last year was the pronounced way in 
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which agricultural and non-agricultural items were treated as parts of 
the whole, with no especial emphasis given to one or the other. In 
short, lack of differentiation was the keynote. 

In summary, two things stand out: the regionalism and sense of 
integration which were expressed; and the intention of giving service 
to farmers which could be found in the Spirit of 1949 and the Plain- 
dealer. In 1911, the town of Punxsutawney apparently had fond hopes 
that it could divorce itself from the older agricultural base, deriving all 
its gain from an industrial complex based on coal, iron, glass, and rail- 
roading. By 1949, had come the realization that the town was depen- 
dent on both phases, agriculture regaining some measure of stature 
in the process. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 


RALPH CHARLES woop* 


HE memory of the average American for historical facts seems to 

be short, and his tendency to cherish prejudices, inaccurate folk 
beliefs and downright misinformation boundless. 

So it is with the general conceptions about the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. To the student of the field it is apparent that in spite of intense 
research by numerous scholars, the American public still seems to need 
much enlightenment. 

To get an old argument settled, I should like to point out once 
again that the popular term for these people is “Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
however the historically correct term is “Pennsylvania German.” Be- 
cause they came predominantly from southwest Germany, I, myself, 
prefer in print to call them “Pennsylvania German,” es pecially since 
I have to state so often to disbelieving Americans that these “Dutch” 
are not wooden-shoe Holland Dutch from the Netherlands. 


Netherlanders have assured me that while they have nothing 
against the Pennsylvania “Dutch,” they, too, don’t like being confused 
with them. ) 

All peoples and all languages develop by mixture and levelling out. 
The Pennsylvania German people and the Pennsylvania German lan- 
guage are excellent exanrples of this process. They are good material 
for studying methods of research in linguistics, comparative philology 
and history. 

Assuming that the language will also define the origin of the 
people, I should define Pennsylvania German as a language growing 
out of a mixture of southwest German dialects with English influ- 
ences. It is the idiom of a typical language island, a dialect sur- 
rounded and influenced by an alien language. 

The fusion began in the eighteenth century and was completed 
at the end of the Revolutionary War. The common language for the 
groups from the Palatinate, Wurttemberg, Baden, Suhnacdeed. Alsace, 
and to a lesser degree from East Germany, was the German literary la 
guage used for their church services, schools and newspapers. Their 
cule was a rural German one with English influence and the indel- 

* An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania on January 23, 1957. Dr. Wood is Executive 
Director of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation of Philadelphia. 
d. 
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ible impression of the New World, particularly the frontier. 

According to the research of the linguists A. F. Buffington, C. F. 
Reed and L. W. I. Seifert, the initial territorial divisions are still 
evident but need more careful scientific study. Between 1775 and 
1820 there was comparatively little immigration because of the wars, 
and the spoken language of the people became set as what we call 
Pennsylvania German or Pennsylvania Dutch. In the section north- 
east of Philadelphia one could travel for miles without hearing any- 
thing but this language at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
the countryside and to a large degree in the cities also, the descend- 
ants of English, Scots and Irish, with names like Clark, Fox, Buffing- 
ton and Burns, were Pennsylvania-Germanized, swallowed up by a 
melting pot within the greater American melting pot. 

When the communications between Europe and America were 
re-established, people found it hard on both sides of the ocean to 
understand each other's nature. The English felt an aversion for the 
American English and the Germans of Europe regarded the Penn- 
sylvania Germans as un-German, and their dialect as a hodge-podge. 
(All languages are a hodge-podge, I have pointed out.) 

The years 1834-1837 may be regarded as a turning point in the 
history of the Pennsylvania German people and their language. Up 
to that point Pennsylvania had been a kind of Switzerland with 
English as the main language, but with widespread recognition of the 
position of German in the “Dutch” territory. Now began a period in 
which the literary German was replaced, step by step, by English, while 
the German colloquial language was still widely used until a much 
later time. When the new constitution was adopted in the thirties, 
the Germans demanded equal rights for their language with English. 
Their claims were unsuccessful. By the year 1880 there were practi- 
cally no schools with German as the language of instruction, by the 
year 1910 the German newspapers had disappeared, and by 1920 all 
church services were in the English language. 

It should be pointed out that German instruction, German news 
papers and German church services, furthered by the immigration 
of the nineteenth century, are not “Pennsylvania German,” although 
there are cases of the survival of all three through temporary coopera- 
tion of the two groups. 

Without doubt, the industrialization of Pennsylvania hastened 
the process. 
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The legend grew that Pennsylvania German was a corrupt mix- 
ture of German and English. Literary German is for the modern 
Pennsylvania Germans a foreign language which those who know their 
dialect can understand to a degree, if “you don’t speak too fast.” 

It cannot be said, however, that the disappearance of literary 
German turned the “Dutch” over night into masters of English. As 
late as 1895 the well-known educator A. R. Horne, president of 
Keystone Normal School, now Kutztown State Teachers College, 
wrote in his “Pennsylvania German Manual,” Allentown, 1895, the 
big problem in eastern Pennsylvania was that for almost 800,000 in- 
habitants English was as dead a language as Latin and Greek. 

The use of the dialect for literary expression began in the German 
newspapers and continued on until the present. Grammars have been 
written for it for the scholar and for the layman. One of the best is 
“Pennsylvania German Grammar” by Preston A. Barba and Albert F. 
Buffington, published by Schlechter in Allentown, 1954. At the Penn- 
sylvania State University, graduate students under the supervision of 
Professor Buffington, are working on a comprehensive dictionary of the 
language. Its folklore is not only under constant investigation as part 
of the activity of the Pennsylvania German Society and the Pennsyl- 
vania German Folklore Society, but it is furthered in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Folklore Center at Bethel under the direction of Dr. Alfred 
Shoemaker. 

In the Colonial period and shortly thereafter, the Pennsylvania 
Germans produced a significant literature in literary German, which 
was largely in their newspapers, and this continued until almost 1900. 
Likewise the literature in the Pennsylvania German vernacular was 
largely a newspaper production. Alongside of the newspapers, the 
volumes of the Pennsylvania German Society and the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society are the greatest repositories for Pennsylvania 
German prose and poetry. 

The literature in the vernacular produced writers of real talent. 
The poems of Henry Harbaugh are the most widely known. For more 
details the reader may consult the books listed at the end of this article. 

The Pennsylvania German Magazine, founded in 1899, gave 
many writers a chance to see their poems and articles in print, but it 
folded up before the first world war. March 23, 1935, Preston A. Barba 
began the “Pennsilfaanisch Deitsch Eck” in the Saturday edition of 
the Allentown Morning Call. Along with English articles on the 
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history, folklore and language of the Pennsylvania Germans, the Eck 
printed poems and stories in the vernacular. Among the writers whom 
Barba discovered were the talented John Birmelin, lyricist, and the 
prose writer Lloyd A. Moll. The Pennsylvania Dutchman, founded 
in 1949 under the leadership of Alfred Shoemaker, was less interested 
in literary expression, but, nevertheless, printed a large amount in the 
Pennsylvania German dialect. 

For every reader of the vernacular, however, there were hundreds 
of listeners to the radio programs and visitors to the popular gatherings, 
such as the groundhog lodges and the “Versammlinge.” The late G. 
Gilbert Snyder, the radio “Wunnernaas” of Berks County. once re- 
ceived 50,000 replies to a request that his listeners write to him. 

Since Pennsylvania German literary production is reduced to a 
few columns in English newspapers, it consists mostly of poems and 
short sketches that will fit the space. It is regrettable that the excellent 
novels of the late Charles C. More are still unpublished and confined 
to the archives of Muhlenberg College. 

Even more regretable is the fact that the American nation in 
general knows nothing of the talents of More, of Birmelin and Thomas 
H. Harter, whose “Boonastiel” is still a source of delight when read 
before audiences who know the Pennsylvania German dialect. 

There are two questions that I am constantly asked about the 
Pennsylvania Germans. One is: Since there were so many Pennsyl- 
vania Germans who went into the teaching profession, why did the 
populace oppose the public school system? The second is: How long 
will Pennsylvania German persist? 

The first question could be answered in one sentence: The Penn- 
sylvania Germans feared the new schools would destroy their American 
cultural patterns based on language, religion and farm life. Stronger 
even than their fear for their language and culture, was the fear that 
religion would be neglected and a foreign economy instilled in their 
children. And, in fact, industrial opportunities, urbanization and 
higher education have in many places destroyed the old bond between 
the Pennsylvania German farmer and the land. 

The answer to the second question is more complex. When chil- 
dren who don’t speak the vernacular in their school years may acquire 
it when they become a little older and go to work, and then some- 
times use it almost exclusively, one cannot make any predictions based 
on school census as to when the dialect will disappear. Nor can im 
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migration disrupt it rapidly. I have met Poles, Armenians, Slovaks, 
Italians and Irish in the Allentown area, who speak it fluently. 

However, linguistic history teaches us that a language island will 
ultimately disappear. Sooner or later Pennsylvania German will die 
out. In many sections it is dead or almost dead. Some students pre- 
dict, as they have been doing for a hundred years, that in the next 
generation it will die out entirely. 

But whether the language dies out or not, the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans as a regional group will persist. Settlers in the area where the 
dialect is not spoken, acquire or at least their children acquire the 
characteristics well known to Americans as “The Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
The manners and customs are so set that it is doubtful whether they 
will be undermined even in the face of the urbanization of the Lehigh 
Valley in the heart of the area. 

Once I saw on the shores of a lake in Austria a boat built exactly 
like the boats once sailed there in the bronze age. It struck me that 
the tribe that originally settled there must have persisted throughout 
all periods of linquistic change. Anthropologists’ statements corrobor- 
ated my supposition. 

The Pennsylvania “Dutch” are, in a way, such a tribe. Like 
the New England Yankee, the French Cajan and the Kentucky moun- 
taineer, they have set their pattern on their section. This pattern will 
persist in spite of change of language, in spite of immigration, indus- 
trialization and general education. Eastern Pennsylvania will remain 
“Dutch” long after the German vernacular has disappeared. 


A few books to get you acquainted with problems of Pennsylvania 
German research are: 


1) The Pennsylvania Germans by Arthur D. Graeff, Walter M. Koll- 
morgen, Clyde S. Stine, Ralph Wood, Richard H. Shryock, Albert 
) F. Buffington, G. Paul Musselman, Harry Hess Reichard, edited 
by Ralph Wood, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1942. 
(This is no encyclopedia, and it needs revising, but it is still the 
best introductory book, the critics say.) 


2) A Pennsylvania German Grammar by Albert F. Buffington and 
Preston A. Barba, Schlechter’s, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 1954. 
3) The Founding of American Civilization: The Middle Colonies by 


T. J. Wertenbaker, Scribner's, New York 1938. 
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Your librarian will help you get a more comprehensive list. The 
author of this article will be glad to help make a more extensive biblio- 
graphy for anyone interested in more intensive research Consult your 
book dealer for popular books of which dozens have been written since 
The Pennsylvania Germans attempted to explain the “Dutch” to the 


American nation. 











THE STORY OF ROSS MOUNTAIN CLUB 
A VANISHING TYPE OF AMERICAN SUMMER RESORT 


ELISABETH REED ORR* 


The Ross Mountain Club was the outgrowth of a desire on the 
part of a group of Pittsburgh business and professional men and their 
wives to find a suitable and healthful summer resort within easy reach 
of the city where they could spend the heated term “amid the charms of 
nature and the amenities of the home circle” in the heart of the moun- 
tains. This was seventy years ago. The history of the site and the early 
developments of the Club may prove nostalgic to the elders and 
informative to the youngsters who know its charm. 

The story of Ross began when Jean Jacques Mathiot and his bride, 
Catherine Marguerite Bernard of Lorain, France, landed in Philadelphia 
September 4, 1754, from the brig NANCY. They settled in Lancaster 
County, where six children were born. 


George was their second son. He volunteered in the service of the 
Colonies and was frequently interpreter for Lafayette’s Corps, remain- 
ing in the Government’s employ after the war. In 1876, while riding 
through a little village near Baltimore he saw a pretty girl, lost no time 
in learning her name, Ruth, daughter of Joshua Davies, Quaker, and 
presented himself to her father, asking for permission to woo his daugh- 
ter. Joshua was pleased with his manly, earnest manner but refused to 
yield to a stranger in such a momentous matter. Finally he thought he 
would banish him forever by demanding abandonment of the profession 
of arms and a complete acceptance of the Quaker faith, dress and cus- 
toms. George Mathiot renounced his profession, gave up his military 
uniform and donned Quaker garb, then returned to Joshua Davies to 
to claim Ruth, who was willing to be claimed. He won his suit and 
presented himself for membership to the Friends at Indian Spring 
Meeting. In October 1787, George 28, and Ruth, 16, were married 
“according to the good order established among Friends.” 

Several of their eleven children and later descendants became not- 
able. The eldest child, Jacob Davies Mathiot, is the one with whom we 
are concerned. He was a constant reader, a student, a clear thinker with 


* Elisabeth Reed Orr has been brought up at the Ross Mountain 
Club. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Almer H. Orr, life-long 
Members and granddaughter of Mr. James P. Orr, one of the 
founders. Ed. 
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excellent judgment, hospitable, always well dressed, a courtly gentle- 
man. In his mature years his ever-widening views were not in keeping 
with the Friends rules and he became a Methodist. He married Mary 
McKean, “the belle of Westmoreland County” in 1815. He was elected 
to the State Legislature in 1831 and served two terms. Just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, while living in Laughlintown, Westmore 
land County, he received an appointament in the United States Treas 
ury Department. When the war came his time and money were whole 
heartedly given to the men from his home county for he devoted them 
to seeking the wounded, dead and missing. His letters to Laughlintown 
were eagerly awaited and when the hack carrying the mail from the 
Railroad reached the Post Office in the village store people flocked in 
to hear the letters read aloud. 


The Ross blast furnace for smelting iron was built in 1814 by 
Colonel Isaac Meason on Tubmill Creek,! four miles south of New 
Florence, Pennsylvania. It was one of six furnaces built in the Ligonier 
Valley which furnished iron ore, wood for charcoal, and water. The 
Hanna Furnace, located on the same stream a few miles further down, 
antedated the Ross Furnace by four years but was soon abandoned. 

Colonel Meason, who built and named Ross Furnace, also built a 
number of other furnaces in Pennsylvania (particularly in Fayette 
County). He was a native of Virginia and his wife was a Miss Harri- 
son from that state. It is supposed that in building this furnace he 
probably patterned it after a furnace built by Randall Ross on the south 
bank of the James River in Virginia. 

Ross Furnace, with superior advantages as to location and able 
management was in blast continuously for forty years (1814-1854). 
Gordon’s Gazette of the State of Pennsylvania in 1832 states the Ross 
Furnace in Westmoreland County, operated by Colonel J. D. Mathiot, 
was the only furnace in the vicinity operating at that time. 

In 1842 James Paull, Jr., became a partner of Colonel Mathiot in 

1 The name ‘‘Tubmill Creek’’ was derived from a grist mill built 
by Joseph Dechard which may well have been the first power mill 
west of the mountains. It consisted of a horizontal water wheel 
turned by the current pressing tubs on its periphery which caught 
the water. This was the only wheel involved but its axial shaft at 


right angles turned the stone which did the grinding in a 1 to 1 
ratio. See Indiana County, Pennsylvania by Stewart, p. 567. 
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the ownership of Ross Furnace under the firm name “Mathiot and 
Paull.” James Paull was born, raised and died at Deer Park, on the 
Paull farm near Dunbar, Fayette County. He was a great traveler, often 
going by horseback as far as Ohio, so the trip to tal was nothing for 
hin. When the firm was founded in 1842 they erected a new mack of 
stone thirty feet square at the base, hollow to the top. Built close by a 
hill, not much trestle was needed to reach the stack into which the ore, 
limestone and charcoal were dumped. When ignited and the blast 
turned on a roaring noise began, followed by a shower of sparks from 
the top of the stack. This was continuous day and night as the metal 
could not be allowed to chill in the furnace. Water to actuate the bel- 
lows for draft was taken from the Tubmill and carried along a hill 
through a race from which it poured through a trough into the capa- 
cious buckets of an overshot wheel. 

Professional chemists were not available, but experienced iron 
masters, such as Colonel Mathiot, tested the ore by roasting it in a 
blacksmith’s forge until it crumbled, then crushing it with a hammer 
to powder. The amount of iron clinging to a horseshoe magnet decided 
the richness of the ore. People from other counties came to Colonel 
Mathiot with samples to be tested. The furnace products at Ross were 
pig iron, stoves, kettles, ovens, skillets, pots, etc., which were hauled to 
the Conemaugh River at New Florence, four miles north, by oxen team 
and taken to Pittsburgh and Allegheny on flat boats and rafts when 
the water was high. Later the Pennsylvania Canal was used until its 
abandonment on the completion of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1852. 
Ihe helpers who went down with the rafts to Pittsburgh walked back 
to Ross Furnace. 

Nearly all the men who worked at the furnace lived on the prop- 
erty. Houses for the workmen, charcoal burners and teamsters, were 
chiefly log, with a big chimney outside. These houses were at the back 
of the meadow where there is now a shooting range. When the property 
was purchased by the Club there were a number of workmen’s houses 
or at least the stone chimneys of these houses still standing. 

The water wheel, as well as the wooden cylinders with pistons in 
them that furnished the blast for the furnace were all intact when Ross 
Club took possession but were dismantled for fear the children would 
meet with an accident in climbing over them 

The low grade iron ore was obtained from the hill south of Tub- 
mill Creek and the charcoal was burned from timber obtained all over 
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the mountain side. Some of the charcoal pits can still be recognized. 

The “Manor House,” occupied by Colonel Mathiot’s family, was 
a large attractive building, white with green shutters, consisting origi- 
nally of six rooms to which a parlor and three additional rooms were 
added. This home was the scene of much social life, friends from else- 
where always finding the house “open.” The large parlor witnessed 
many merry-makings and the weddings of several of the daughters. 
This Manor House at Ross was located just to the right of the center 
road crossing the golf course (fourth hole) going toward Tubmill and 
the stable. 

When Colonel Mathiot came to Ross Furnace he built a frame 
house (or perhaps fitted up one already there) on the knoll south of 
the immediate house grounds for the purpose of holding Sunday School 
and church services. Ministers from the nearby churches in Fairfield 
and New Florence gladly gave their services. Willing teachers were 
found in the neighborhood. 

The Furnace, where many men were employed, furnished an ani- 
mated scene all day long. Workmen with mules and carts, “traders” 
passing to and from the Company store, visitors and idlers coming and 
going. Business was carried on at the store which consisted of only two 
rooms to hold the goods necessary to meet family needs. Barrels of 
molasses, sugar, salt-fish, salt, etc., commodities not furnished by home 
products, found their way to Ross by Conestoga wagons which returned 
with local products. There was a constant demand for leather, shoe-pegs, 
nails, candles, tobacco, dishes, tableware, etc. The store had the usual 
dry goods “department,” silk dress patterns, shoes, trinkets and glass jars 
with red and white sticks of candy. The farmer's wife or daughter 
alighted on the up-on-block, fastened her horse at one of the rows of 
hitching-posts, slipped off a long riding skirt, for an hour's diversion 
looking over the latest additions to the stock and disposing of her pro- 
duce—eggs three cents a dozen, butter ten cents a pound, etc. Any one 
fortunate enough to own sheep, a spinning wheel and a big noisy loom 
was assured of a market for wool, yarn and blankets, and rag carpets. 

When the furnace site, with its surrounding acres, passed into the 
private ownership of George Torrence Paull, son of James Paull, Jr., 
(about 1862) all of the picturesque features had not vanished. The 
rusty furnace bell was to ring once more. During the Civil War, when 
news of a great victory won by the Union Army was flashed over the 
country, Mr. Henry Phipps and Mr. Andrew Carnegie were guests at 
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the Manor House for a few days. They climbed up over rickety tim 
bers and assisted the long-silent bell to do its best to celebrate the 
victory. 

The many features and general attractiveness of the place sug- 
gested to the owner, George Torrence Paull, its admirable fitness for a 
summer resort. He died but his plan that Ross should be developed as 
a resort was carried to completion by a competent committee consisting 
of Jacob Graff, Executor of the Paull Estate, William J. Scully and 
John F. Miller, both sons-in-law of George Torrence Paull. 

On August 24, 1886, the first meeting of subscribers to the capital 


stock of an assocition (not named) was held. The incorporators were: 


Jacob Graff Blairsville, Pa. 
William K. Gillespie Allegheny City, Pa. 
James P. Orr Allegheny City, Pa. 
William J. Scully What Cheer, Iowa 
John F. Miller What Cheer, Iowa 
F. L. Blair Allegheny City, Pa. 
James B. Dewhurst _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James L. Styne Emsworth, Pa. 
J. W. Walker Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These were men of vision, men who wanted to establish a country 
home in their beloved Pennsylvania mountains and they worked hard 
to make their dreams come true. The first few years were busy ones. 
It was a heroic task to get Ross started. The men met from month to 
month—usually in a member’s office or the lawyer’s office, appointing 
committees, planning the work, studying finances. In the interests of 
domestic tranquility a meeting took place now and then at one of the 
members’ homes in the evening with the ladies present to have their say 
in the arrangements. 

James Beacom was selected as solicitor and instructed to examine 
the title to the property known as Ross Furnace in Westmoreland 
County, on Laurel Ridge of the Allegheny Mountains, owned by the 
Paull estate, of which Jacob Graff was executor. 

The original property purchased consisted of 1293-44/100 acres. 
Later the property of J. and E. Hanna (19 acres), and also the property 
of Charlie and Thomas Neil (70 acres), were purchased. 

Messrs. Graff, Blair and Orr formed a committee to employ a sur- 
veyor, Cyrus Long of Greensburg, to arrive at the correct boundary 
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lines. Having made a survey of the property they then wrote a report, 
accompanied by a sketch. 

Messrs. Graff, Gillespie and Blair were named a committee on im- 
provement of grounds. They also visited the property, had it posted 
and employed a special policeman to protect the grounds. 

A committee of five, Messrs. Gillespie, Blair, Styne, Walker and 
Orr, was named to employ a superintendent to take charge of repairs 
and of the grounds. This proved to be a most difficult task. Many men 
were employed during the first few years but all required constant push- 
ing. When the different committees visited the property the men were 
given full instructions and they agreed to carry out the work immedi- 
ately, but at the next visit not much had been done and it seemed to 
require some one to be there in order to accomplish anything. Later on 
Mr. James Neil became superintendent and for many years served 
faithfully and efficiently. 

Mrs. Gillespie, Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Orr formed a committee to 
make necessary purchases of furniture for the reception room and din- 
ing room, as well as equipment for the kitchen, including a range. 

The spring of 1887 was spent in repairs, building, posting the prop- 
erty. A special policeman and a superintendent were also employed, as 
mentioned. The main building was repaired, the old building behind it 
was removed and a one story dining room, 60x 30 feet, with a large 
fireplace for wood fires was built in its place. Also a porch 12 feet wide 
in front and at one end of the Manor House was added for a Reception 
Hall. A small building was used as kitchen and laundry. Also stables 
and sheds were built. 

In the spring and summer of 1887 the first three houses were 
erected for F. L. Blair, James P. Orr and W. K. Gillespie Chouses now 
occupied by James Orr Boswell, Mrs. Gertrude Orr Fife and Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin W. Kerr). Mr. Blair and Mr. Orr were granted per- 
mission to occupy the tenant house just being completed until their cot- 
tages were ready. 

Mr. William H. Pfahl, Sr., was elected a member and his cottage 
was started in the fall of 1887 and finished in the spring of 1888. (It 
is now occupied by Mr. William H. Pfahl, Jr., of Lancaster and his 
family.) 

In February of 1888 Thomas Menoher asked for the privilege of 
getting some timber from the company grounds for a barn he was build- 
ing and the request was granted. The Menoher Highway, near Ross, is 
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named for this family. 
During the spring of 1888 the By-Laws were adopted as follows: 


“Certificate of Incorporation, By-Laws and List of Membership of 
the Ross Mountain Park2 Association, July 1888: 

President: Jesse W. Walker 

Vice President: John F. Miller 

Secretary & Treasurer: James P. Orr 

Board of Directors: 


Jesse W. Walker James B. Dewhurst 
James P. Orr Frank L. Blair 
William K. Gillespie Robert S. Smith 
William H. Pfahl John F. Miller 


‘In these days of fierce competition in trade, and the consequent 
demand for almost ceaseless attention to detail, it is a very common 
thing to hear live business men say: ‘I haven’t time to take a vaca- 
tion.’ And usually they don’t until their physician prescribes ‘moun- 
tain air,’ or ‘salt sea breezes’ as an aid toward recovery from ner- 
vous prostration, or the like. 

“To reconcile this seemingly necessary presence and personal 

oversight with a reasonable care for one’s own health and, likewise, 
that of one’s family, is a problem worthy of the most conscientious 
attention. Ross Mountain Park Association is an out-growth of an 
attempt to solve the problem by providing a suitable and health- 
ful summer resort within easy reach of the city where the wives 
and children of busy men can spend the heated term and where, 
amid the restorative charms of nature and the amenities of the home 
circle—removed for the time being to the heart of the mountains— 
the tired-out worker can gain new vigor for his tasks by at least 
one day of real rest in seven and an occasional outing with rod 
or gun. 
‘With this end in view, during the summer of 1886, a party of 
ladies and gentlemen from Pittsburgh visited the old Ross Furnace 
property situated in the Ligonier Valley four miles south of New 
Florence, a station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, sixty-four miles 
from the city. The natural wildness and beauty of the location, the 
invigorating freshness of the air, the abundance and purity of the 
water, and the fact that, notwithstanding its seclusion, it is but little 
over three hours from business, appealed so strongly to the desires 
and needs of those present that a temporary organization was form- 
ed at once, which some weeks, later, purchased the tract mentioned 
and on the seventeenth day of January 1887, become a chartered 
institution of the Commonwealth under the name of the Ross Moun- 
tain Park Association. When the old Furnace was in active opera- 
tion from 1814 to 1855, the Ross tract consisted of several thousand 
acres. Of this some twelve hundred acres, partially cleared but 
mostly covered with valuable second-growth timber, remains, and 
is now the property of the Association. The cleared ground, out- 
side of the reservation for cottages, lawns, gardens and play 
grounds, is admirably adapted for a grazing farm and will be util- 
ized for that purpose under the direction of the farmer, who has 
general charge of the place and maintains a careful watch over the 
streams and forests. 

“The buildings that marked the site of a once busy and prosper- 


2 The name ‘‘Ross’”’ is derived from the Furnace and is combined 
with ‘‘Mountain Park”’ for its location in the mountains. There is 
no ‘‘Ross Mountain’’ as many have believed. Later the ‘‘Park’’ 
was dropped in favor of ‘‘Club.’’ 
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ous settlement had largely fallen into decay and were removed, with 
two or three exceptions. The old Manor House, carefully repaired 
and renovated, now does duty as the Association Hotel, while an- 
other modernized dwelling has been set apart as a residence for 
the farmer. A good barn with an adjoining carriage house com- 
pletes the list of Association property, though a couple of local coal 
banks and unlimited iron ore and charcoal cinder might be added, 
while two mineral springs of acknowledged virtue furnish an ad- 
ditional attraction for those who put their faith in healing waters. 

“Believing that in its natural simplicity and ruggedness lies 
much of the beauty and benefit of Ross, the projectors of the Asso- 
ciation especially desire to avoid any ‘city-park-like’ effects in 
further improving the property and aim only to make it convenient 
of access, attractive in appearance, and valuable for the purposes 
of real recreation. This plan of action, with a liberal but, by no 
means, extravagant scale of living at the Association Hotel, insures 
a maximum of healthful comfort and enjoyment with a minimum 
of cost. 

‘“‘The same moderate spirit has ruled in the individual improve- 
ments of the past two seasons, the cottages erected during this 
time being marked by an absence of any effort at display and an 
evident preference for comfort and convenience. Four of these 
private dwellings now crown the lovely slope beyond the Manor 
House, facing the rising sun, and others are projected. 

‘“‘As regards sporting matters, small game is scarce, as yet, 
but will doubtless grow more plentiful as farming operations are 
extended. Deer are killed on the tract every winter. Old Tubmill 
Creek, famous for its trout, is still a favored resort for the gamest 
of fish, though persistently angled for half a century. With the 
establishment of a strict watch over the miles of streams, large and 
small, that run through the Ross tract it bids fair to become one of 
the finest preserves in the State and offers an endless amount of 
sport with rod and reel to the members of the Association and their 
friends. 

‘“‘The plan of government of the Association, with the effective 
methods adopted to limit expenditures and insure the best of society 
and the most congenial companionship at Ross, will be found in the 
By-Laws. A full list of the present membership is also given. 
Pittsburgh, July 30, 1888”’ 


In the summer of 1888 an ice house was built enclosing the spring 
house, to supply ice during the summer. This was built by carpenter P. 
Z. Gamble, who lived nearby, and he was instructed to use all the mate- 
rial he could from the property and have it sawed at Garman’s, a saw- 
mill on the road toward New Florence. 

A bal! ground and tennis courts south of the Dining Hall were 
planned. Arrangements were made for cultivation of the field behind 
the cottage; (part of the Golf Course now) and a road was laid out— 
instructions given to get out the material for the road during the winter. 

lt was decided to permit Mr. Trimble, a neighboring farmer, to 
use as much of the large field back of the cottages as he cared to put in 
corn—he to furnish all seed and do all the work and give the company 
one-third of the corn and fodder. 
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Board at the Dining Hall for members of the Association was set 
at the rate of 15 cents per meal for all persons over 14 years and 10 cents 
per meal for all under 14. 

In the spring of 1889 a garden was planted—potatoes, peas, beans, 
lettuce, onions, sweet corn and cabbage. 

The early years at Ross were full of activity. At first water was 
carried from Tubmill to the cottages but soon a pipe line was put in. 
There was a tennis court which was continually in use. The boys swam 
in the mill dam which was there from the days when the furnace was 
in eperation. The road went down through what is now a lake. The 
island in the lake is the top of a large cinder pile and the mill race, 
dam and ice pond were between the island and the far shore of the lake. 

There were hay rides on moonlit nights and occasional hack rides 
to Ligonier, using what is known now as the Waterford Road, only 
turning to the right before getting to Waterford. Ligonier then, as 
now, was a small, attractive, historic town. 

The older boys played ball and the team found competition in 
others from New Florence and Fairfield. 

Oil lamps were used for light and all the cottages had fireplaces 
for wood fires, as evenings in the mountains are generally cool and often 
damp. 

The Garmans, down below the island, ran a grist mill and saw mill 
and these were of unfailing interest to the young ones at Ross. 

During the next years more cottages were built on the lower row 
on both sides of the original four, extending to the northeast. Designat- 
ing them by the surname of the original builder and giving the names 
of the present owners the cottages are as follows: Walker, built about 
1890 (now George P. Haas), Edeburn (Mrs. William M. Patterson), 
Smith (James B. McCullough, Washington), Joseph Paull (David G. 
Hill), Samuel Miller (later taken down), Joe T. Miller (George B. 
Baton), John I. Stewart, soon taken over by Rev. William J. Reid (Cor- 
nell Emanuel, Lancaster); and to the southwest Dewhurst CH. W. 
Prentis, Lancaster) and Carnahan (later taken down). 


In 1901 a printed copy of the List of Officers, List of Members, 
Certificate of Incorporation and By-Laws of Ross Mountain Park 
Association states: 

“Said corporation is formed for the purpose of maintaining a private 
park in which to build rural homes, propagate and preserve game 


and fish and pursue other social enjoyments.’’ 
As of September 1901 the members were: 
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Biggert, James C., Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Blair, F. L., Rawsthorne Eng. & Printing Co. 
Buhl, Henry, Jr. of Boggs & Buhl 
Carnahan, T. D., Attorney-at-Law 
Dewhurst, R. M. 
Edeburn, W. A., Civil Engineer 
Gillespie, W. K., Gillespie-Curll Co. 
Haworth, Jehu (Estate of), Haworth & Dewhurst 
Miller, Jno. F., Asst. Sec., Westinghouse 
Miller, Jos. T., East Pittsburgh Land Co. 
Miller,Mrs. W. F. Graff 
Orr, James P., General Freight Agent, Pennsylvania RR Co. 
Paden, Geo. M., Asst. Cashier, Union National Bank 
Paull, Jos. R., Cashier, City Deposit Bank 
Pfahl, Wm. H, Secretary, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Scully, W. J., Scully Belting & Supply Co. 
Smith, R. S., President, Union National Bank 
Spindler, Alvan C., Attorney-at-Law 
Walker, J. W., Pittsburgh Construction Co. 
Willson, B. C. 

The High Ridge Water Company purchased 50 acres from Ross 


Mountain Park, on which in 1905 and 1906 they built Tubmill Dam 
or Reservoir, which was filled in 1907. Ross reserved the exclusive 
privilege of boating and fishing on or within the lands of the said 
Water Company, both of which are still enjoyed today. Tubmill Dam 
—capacity 200,000 gallons—is about 1200 feet broad at the breast, 40 
feet deep, and backs up about 2000 feet. Stone from the mountain side 
was used in building the dam. A narrow gauge railroad ran between 
the dam site and the stone quarry. For many years one of the favorite 
hikes at Ross was to this stone quarry. Remains of several saw mills can 
also be seen, although these and the stone quarry are almost overgrown 
now. 

The elevation of the dam at the spillway is 1326 feet above sea 
level. The elevation of the lower row of the houses is 1400 feet and the 
upper row 1460 feet. 

Ross Mountain Club now consists of 1332 acres. 

In 1906 the dam was finished and in 1910 the present clubhouse 
was built on a hill overlooking the lake and facing the mountains. The 
clubhouse was modeled after Mount Vernon, with large first and second 
floor porches. The first floor consists of a large dining room across the 
front, with fireplaces at each end, kitchen, office, pantries, storage 
rooms, etc., behind. ‘The second floor front part, above the dining room, 
was designed as a dance floor, being built of hard solid maple on steel 
beams, and proved its worth through many years when dances were 
held every Saturday evening when the highlight of the evening was a 
vigorous “Paul Jones.” Behind are living quarters for the staff serving 
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the clubhouse. 

Tom, colored cook who came with the dam builders, stayed on to 
cook at Ross for many years during the summer season. During the 
winter he lived with some of the Ross families. Tom was a wonderful 
character, a worthy successor to the “retainers” of early Ross days. He 
was dearly beloved by all the children. They crowded around him 
while he did his work, gathered outside to watch him prepare the 
chickens for Sunday dna (a rather gruesome sight) and ran to him 
if a knee was cut or a head bumped in a fall (or a fight), whereupon 
the victims was gathered upon an ample knee, comforted and crooned to. 
Tom was another of the pleasant Ross memories of the past. 

The men brought their families to Ross in early June, complete 
with trunks, and the women and children who stayed until school time 
in September. They came by train to New Florence where they were 
met by a hack drawn by two dapple-gray horses driven by Jim Neil. It 
was also the custom for this hack to meet the week-end visitors from 
the city and return them on Monday morning to entrain for Pittsburgh. 
The Cresson and Ebensburg Special ran Friday and Monday and most 
of the men used this train. Several families had horses and buggies 
which they drove to Ross at the beginning of summer and back in the 
fall. This was a two day trip each way, with an overnight stop 
Greensburg. 

Exactly when the golf course was started cannot be recalled; how- 
ever at the time the first cottage on the upper hill was built in 1910 by 
Almer H. Orr, son of James P. Orr, there were a few holes on the 
upper hill, which had formerly been a cornfield, and before that there 
had been one hole on the lower hill. 

About the time of the beginning of the golf course a “Ross Im- 
provement Society” was formed, with officers, dues and by-laws. There 
were eight committees, the duties and powers of which were as follows: 


Finance By-Paths and Wood Paths 

Water Sports Field Sports 

Membership The Preservation of Natural Beauties 
Game and Fish Social and Indoor Amusements 


‘“‘The By-Path and Wood Road Committee shall devise ways and 
means to secure Trails, Forest and Mountain Paths and Roads, the 
right to use the same, lay out, open up, repair and maintain the 
same to points of interest and beauty in and adjacent to Ross Moun- 
tain Park. Also to provide along the side roads and paths, proper 
Sign boards giving, if possible, accurate distances to various des- 
tinations. 

“The Water Sports Committee shall devise ways and means 
to secure a proper and safe swimming pool, and in addition, if pos- 
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sible, to secure data toward the construction of a safe pond (for 
children). 

“The Field Sports Committee shall devise ways and means to 
secure a proper golf ground with shelter house, and supervise the 
laying out, construction and maintenance of the same. Also for the 
securing and caring for a base ball ground, and to care for and add 
to the present tennis court, with an addition, when possible, of a 
roque3 court, and provide rules and regulations for the control of 
the same, subject to approval of the Executive Board. 

‘“‘The Committee for the Preservation of Natural Beauty, shall 
seek to guard the forest and road-side trees from damage, and to 
interest all possible in the care of the same. The Committee shall 
beautify, where possible, all such pieces of property as might other- 
wise become waste and unavailable, by underbrush growing up, and 
to promote the propagation of native plants. 


‘“‘The Game and Fish Committee shall, when possible, introduce 
on the property of the Ross Mountain Park Association, such wild 
game as they can secure, also to maintain and to properly stock the 
streams within the confines of the Ross Mountain Park, with brook 
trout. They shall also devote their energies to the protection of 
such game and fish, and to secure, if possible, the arrest and prose- 
cution of parties who may hunt and fish within the bounds of Ross 
Mountain Park without proper authority from the Ross Mountain 
Park Association. 


“Social and Indoor Amusements. This Committee shall make 
as its special object, the social fellowship of the Association, shall 
have charge of all entertainments and supervise all indoor sports 
and games. It shall devise ways and means to secure, in future, if 
possible, billard, pool and shuffle tables. They shall also lend their 
assistance in securing proper music for the Saturday evening dances, 
and in the direction of the assembly room. They are also to secure, 
if possible, proper persons to talk and discuss nature and out-of-door 
topics, and to provide books of nature study for common reference 
in the assembly.’’ 


The early presidents of Ross were: 


Jacob Graff 1886 to Apr. 30, 1888 

J. W. Walker Apr. 30 1888 to Feb. 27, 1897 
W. A. Edeburn Feb. 27, 1897 to Feb. 27, 1900 
W. J. Scully Feb. 27, 1900 to July 25, 1903 
J. W. Walker July 25, 1903 to July 28, 1906 
T. D. Carnahan July 28, 1906 to July 25, 1908 
J. P. Orr July 25, 1908 to about 1916 


Later on, the first motoring days at Ross were full of adventure. 
A Winton, a National, a Mercer, a Chandler, all roared toward Ross. 
A rarrow winding Lincoln Highway to Ligonier, then a country dirt 
road the rest of the way, was the route. Every journey was under- 
taken with an eye to the weather because if it rained, the mud made 
the read practically impassable, to say nothing of the state of the occu- 
pants of the car who had their choice of being drenched or stifling 
behind leather and celluloid curtains. If the sky ‘looked threatening on 
the way up, one could only hope for the best. Sometimes a wait in Lig- 


3 A form of croquet. 
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onier was deemed best. Usually, however, the brave adventurers pressed 
on and many a time one of the modern miracles was pulled out of a 
ditch by a good old farm horse team. 

The journey took many hours because it was always filled with 
punctures or engine trouble or even parts of the car falling off, and 
those of us who belonged to the Early Motor Age grew to know every 
inch of the road because we had stopped at most spots along it. One of 
the most exciting moments then was when one made the Fairfield Hill 
in high and jubilantly reported it upon arrival at Ross. In fact, it was 
an exciting moment just to arrive at Ross! 

For a number of years several members had horses which they kept 
in the attractive stable at Ross. There were many country roads over 
which to ride and trails through the woods were cleared for bridle paths. 
Mr. George Paull (descendant and namesake of George Paull of this 
earlier history) kept several horses and he and his daughters, Nancy 
Lea and Mary Lou, were among the enthusiastic riders, as were Mr. 
Hackett, Mr. Prentis, Dr. Anderson and daughter Barbara, and Betty 
Orr. One summer, early in the horsy days, several of the “older” women 
took part in the sport, to the great hilarity of their children, I’m afraid. 

The swimming pool, built beside the lake, was an immediate suc- 
cess. It became the focal point of interest on summer afternoons, from 
the very smallest child being initiated in the shallow end, through the 
next stage—the slightly larger child being given his first swimming les- 
son by Mrs. Emanuel, to the half boy-half fish cavorting about at the 
deep end showing off his diving ability, to the older group who like to 
spend a lot of time sitting beside the pool and a little time perhaps bob- 
bing about in the center part of the pool. 

The golf course has its faithful addicts, both men and women. 
There are many good golfers and lots of tournaments go on during the 
summer. Another Ross tradition is the Labor Day fancy dress tourna- 
ment when the course is filled with struggling teams in anything from 
sheeted Arabs to “Eleanor Roosevelt” and “Perle Mesta.” 

The lovely picnic grounds beside the stream are used every year 
when still another Ross tradition finds the picnic ending with everyone 
singing old songs to the accompaniment of a banjo and fiddle and the 
children, with lighted candles, parading through the trees. 

Through all the years at Ross there have been Sunday vesper 
services conducted by members. All the families gather on the upstairs 
porch of the clubhouse Sunday evening, the small children up front, 
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then the intermediates, the adults at the back by choice. It is a simple 
service, with singing and prayers and reading from the Bible. It is 
also a part of Ross tradition—the children look forward to it all week 
—two of them take up the collection each week and one of the older 
boys counts the people. The collection, for many years, has been sent 
to the American Sunday School Union. A special collection was re- 
cently taken up to donate to the Building Fund of the Fort Palmer 
Presbyterian Church on the Ligonier Road several miles from Ross. 
This church, originally called the Fairfield Presbyterian Church, was 
organized in 1782. It met in a small log meeting house and tent at first. 
It came to be known as the Fort Polner Church because it was so 
close to the site of Fort Palmer, a settlers’ fort during the dark days of 
the Revolution. The church building burned to the ground in 1953 
and the small congregation worked hard and diligently to erect a lovely 


new church building. 


Memories of a childhood filled with the joys of Ross from the 
moment of arrival until the unwilling departure (always completed 
with a tearful last Sunday when all sang “"Till We Meet Again”), re- 
call that the days were never long enough, the nights far too long. Vis- 
iting, tree climbing, riding on the farm horses, helping milk the cows, 
watching Patsy skin a sheep with his sharp knife, visits to see how Tom 
was getting along, building dams in the creek and always getting soaked 
in the process, exploring upstream, making camps and building tree 
houses were all necessary activities of the day. I wonder if the children 
of Ross now, with different and more sophisticated pleasures, feel the 
same way? Somehow I think they do. 

Ross Mountain Club, as it is now called, has gone on and pros- 
pered. After the first house on the hill was built by Almer H. Orr, one 
beside it was built by B. W. Kerr (now owned and occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph D. Watson). Some time later came Hackett's (now 
Mr. William A. Meyer) and Fisher's (now Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Rush). The William M. Robinsons built an attractive house at the 
top of the hill overlooking part of the golf course, which he and Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph G. Robinson now occupy. At the end of the 
upper row the Stevensons built (now Dr. and Mrs. S. Harris Johnson 
IIf). Then, around the bend near the upper entrance to the club Mr. 
Hackett built a lovely house (now Dr. & Mrs. Henry A. Anderson). 
The last house, built by Mr. George S. Baton between the upper row 
and the clubhouse, facing the golf course, is now occupied by Mrs. 
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Baton and Mr. & Mrs. Edwin F. Sheetz. There are now nineteen 
houses. 

Naturally there have been changes over the years. “It is but little 
over three hours from business” can now be cut in half. But the 
changes have been relatively few. Tubmill still flows silver in the sun, 
its water cold, soft and sparkling. The old furnace still stands, mute 
testimony to the beginning of Ross. The beautiful trees still abound, 
the ferns and moss and lovely spring violets still await the explorer 
along the stream, the peace and charm of a mountain retreat remain, 
and the fourth generation of original families is still coming to Ross.* 


4 Much of the information about the early history of Ross was ob- 
tained from the book ‘‘Paull-Irwin, An Enlarged Family Sketch,’’ by 
Elisabeth Maxwell Paull, privately printed in 1915 and 1936, loaned 
by Miss Mary Louise Paull, of New York. 

The excerpts from the early days of the Ross Mountain Park 
Association were taken from the papers of the late James P. Orr, 
now in possession of his son, Almer H. Orr, who also supplied much 
of the information about the building of the Tubmill Reservoir and 
life in the first years of the Association. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


A Captain in Industry: Alfred E. Hunt. By Juntus Epwarps. Fore- 
word by Roy A. Hunt. Privately printed, 1957. 

We first meet the lad, Alfred Hunt, sitting on an up-turned keg in 
the Douglas Axe Manufacturing Company, (Douglas, Massachusetts) 
intently watching the brawny blacksmith as he hammered out an axe 
—one of man’s most valuable tools in all history. We watch this lad 
develop into a lively, vigorous, young man of “medium height and 
sturdy frame, with curly brown hair, heal eyes, and jaunty muntethe,” 
graduate from M.LT. (class of 1876), take an active part in the Massa- 
pa militia, rise to the rank of Captain (Ninth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment), marry the lovely Maria T. McQuesten (1878), move to Pitts- 
burgh three years later, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

Young Alfred had descended from a long line of artisans, black- 
smiths and mechanics. His grandfather, Oliver Hunt, in company 
with his brother Joseph, had erected a wooden shop in East Douglas 
(Mass..) back in 1795. From the outset they achieved success in mak- 
ing axes, farm implements, and in repairing tools. Oliver Hunt’s fourth 
son, Leander (by his second wife) became the father of Alfred E. 
Hunt, “A Captain In Industry,” and the subject of this brief biography. 

Alfred’s interest in tool making and metallurgy came not only from 
his father’s side, but was likewise inherited from his maternal ancestors 
—the Hanchetts of Connecticut. His mother, Mary Hanchett Hunt, 
was a descendant of Ebenezer Hanchett, a pioneer iron manufacturer 
in Canaan, Connecticut. Mary Hanchett had not only grown up in an 
environment where the iron industry was a major topic of family dis- 
cussion, but she also had attended Patapsco Institute, near Baltimore, 
where she majored in science, served as a student assistant in the science 
department, and was graduated with “Highest Honors,” class of 1852. 
She and Leander Hunt were married October 27, 1852. 

The first son born to this union, Alfred E. Hunt, reached school 
age about the time the Civil War broke out, and his recollections of the 
events of that terrible tragedy remained with him throughout his entire 
life. When the boy was twelye years old, the family moved to Hyde 
Park, a suburb of Boston. “With the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology practically in his front yard,” says the author, “and with his bud- 
ding interest in chemistry and steel-making, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that Alfred would study at Tech.” At the age of seventeen 
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he enrolled there, (September 1872) electing Mining and Engineering 
as his favorite field of study. A close second, and an unrelated field of 
interest, was the course in military sciences—and before he graduated, 
Alfred had enlisted in the Ninth (Mass.) Regiment, and rose to the 
rank of Captain, a title which he bore with honor and dignity until 
his death. 

Two years after his graduation, Alfred married Maria T. McQues- 
ten of Nashua, New Hampshire. Three years later the young couple 





possessing “the pioneering instinct that was strong in their New E ng 
land blood,” decided to “strike out for a new career in the West”! 
(Thus Pittsburgh was described as recently as 1881.) Here he became 
Superintendent of the open hearth division of the famous Black Dia- 
mond Crucible Steel Works, and here, too, he met another brilliant 
young metallurgist, George Hubbard Clapp. The two formed an associ- 
ation that was to last a lifetime, and brought fame and fortune to both. 
Within a few years the two talented young men acquired the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, a recently organized company that had been 
formed for “The Testing of Materials and for Engineering Inspection.” 
But it was in another field of metallurgical research that Hunt and 
Clapp were to make their greatest contributions to the industrial world: 
namely, the development of aluminum. 

The dramatic story of the beginnings of the aluminum industry 
in America now follows. In the succeeding pages we find Alfred E. 
Hunt associating with such budding business and industrial geniuses 
as George Hubbard Clapp, Arthur Vining Davis, Charles M. Hall, and 
other men of vision who pioneered in giving the world one of the most 
valuable products in the history of science and technology—namely, 
aluminum. A company was organized known as the Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Company, with Captain Hunt as President. Plans were made to 
step up the production of aluminum, and a program was outlined for 
putting on a sales campaign to acquaint not only the people of the 
United States with the many uses of this new product, but also the 
people of Europe were to hear about it. 





From here on the biographical narrative moves rapidly. We follow 
Captain Hunt to London, where he engaged in the formation of a 
syndicate to manufacture aluminum in England, then back to Pitts- 
burgh where he made plans for increasing the capital stock of the com- 
pany to one million dollars, then another trip abroad in 1889 (this time 
accompanied by his wife Minnie and son Roy) attending meetings of 
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Engineering societies in London and Paris, and then extending his 
travels into Switzerland, Italy and Germany. 

Back in Pittsburgh he busied himself with the many problems re- 
lating to the expansion of the aluminum business; the removal of the 
plant to New Kensington, Pennsylvania, and pushing a law suit against 
a rival company, the Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 
pany, which was accused of using the Hall electrolytic process. In 1893 
Captain Hunt at the Chicago World's Fair was presented a gold medal 
in recognition of a scholarly, technical paper, entitled “A Proposed 
Method of Testing Structural Steel,” which he read before the mem- 
bers of the Engineering Congress at the Exposition; and he accepted a 
second award in behalf of his company in recognition of the special 
aluminum exhibits at the Fair. The years 1895-1896 marked an impor- 
tant milepost in the history of the Pittsburgh Reduction Company— 
the decision was reached to locate two plants at Niagara Falls and begin 
using electric power converted by the high water falls at that place. 
The spring and summer of 1897 found Captain Hunt, with his wife 
Maria (Minnie), son Roy, and his mother, making another trip abroad. 

With the outbreak of the Spanish-American War Captain Hunt’s 
Battery B was one of the earliest to volunteer, and the only Pittsburgh 
organization to see active service. Captain Hunt, himself, suffered se- 
vere attacks of chills and malaria while in the service. Following the 
close of hostilities he resumed his position with the Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Company, and after making a personal inspection of the bauxite 
depesits in Arkansas, early in 1899, he returned to Pittsburgh, weak- 
ened from fatigue and the results of malarial fevers. He yielded to fam- 
ily persuasion, and started on a vacation trip to Atlantic City. While 
stopping for a few days at the Hotel Lafayette in Philadelphia, he un- 
derwent a minor operation from which he was unable to recover. He 
passed away April 26, 1899. 

While this reviewer was delighted with this brief biography, he 
laid it down rather reluctantly, for te expected more. For surely Cap- 
tain Hunt’s many achievements deserve a more lengthy, more definitive 
biography. A pioneer in founding one of the industrial empires of the 
nation; a master metallurgist and business leader of his generation, a 
participant in the economic, civic and cultural life of America during 
the last half of the nineteenth century; a man of military achievement; 
active in patriotic societies, such as the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion; deeply religious; high ranking member in the Order of Masonry; 
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a pioneer in the movement to purify the rivers and streams of Western 
Pennsylvania; an organizer of the first smoke abatement movement in 
Pittsburgh—these and his many other achievements place Captain 
Hunt among that group of late Nineteenth century Americans who 
helped to lead this nation from a position of smug complacency into a 
world power. Others of lesser importance have lengthy biographies 
filling the book shelves of our homes and libraries. Such a biography 
of Captain Hunt should be there, too. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIvER 


A Pictorial History of the American Indian. By Ortver La Farce. 272 


Pages. 350 Illustrations. Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York—1957. $7.50. 

Oliver La Farge has made a notable addition to the literature on 
the American Indian. His impressively bound and illustrated book cov- 
ers the story of the Indian from the time the first white men landed 
until the present. In his Introduction and throughout the book he also 
discusses the early migrations of peoples from the Old World, and their 
cultural remains as found by the archeologist. 


The book is at its best in the vivid discussion of the great events, 
major developments, and people of Indian history. The notable chiefs 
and heroes among the many Indian tribes are covered. La Farge dra- 
matically recounts the wars among the tribes, their leagues, their fight- 
ing and alliances with the British, the French, the Spanish, and the 
American settlers. 

Many insights into the customs, ways of life, religions, supersti- 
tions, culture and social organizations of the Indian are given. Among 
the major aspects of Indian life discussed are: the war activities, hunt- 
ing, agriculture, clothing, arts, crafts, housing, the role of men and 
women, and many others. Descriptions are given for many tribes, from 
the Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, Seminoles, and Natchez of the 
Southeast, and the Cherokees, Iroquois, Hurons and Eries of the North- 
east to the tribes of the West: Pawnees, Osages, Kickapoos, Blackfeet, 
Navaho, Apaches, Pueblos, Sioux, Utes, Comanches, and the Haida, 
Kwakiutl, Nootka and others of the Northwest. 
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The impacts and influences exerted by the white men upon the 
Indians are thoroughly examined throughout the book. Important 
among the many cultural influences from the whites was the introduc- 
tion of the horse by the Spanish. In the Plains, hunting again took 
precedence over agriculture after the arrival of the horse. The gold 
rush to the West Coast introduced many new pressures on the Indians 
which changed their way of life. In the final Chapter of the book we 
see the Indians as they are today—their reservations, self-government, 
industries, education, medical service, and the government policy 
towards them. 

[he several hundred illustrations, many in color, were selected 
with great care from some 5,000 dra \ ings, paintings, photographs, en 

ravings and manuscript illuminations in public and private collections 

all over the country, including the files of the Bureau of Indians Af- 
fairs, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress, and many 
other institutes and museums. The illustrations alone are worth many 
times the price of the book. 

Mr. La Farge has produced a book which should be in the library 
of every person and institution interested in the American Indian. It 
is a beautiful and informative work. 


Carnegie Museum Don W. Dracoo 


— 


Ten Thousand Years in America. By Wittiam SmirH Fow er. 


Vantage Press, 120 West 31 Street, New York 1, New York—1957. 
160 Pages. $2.95. 


Dr. William S. Fowler tells the story of the early Indian peoples 
and their cultures in New England. He describes how prehistoric man 
crossed over from Asia into the New World, their struggles to survive, 
and their migration routes to the eastern seaboard. He attempts to 
reconstruct the climatic conditions and the movements of animals and 
men during the glaciations and later times. 

Dr. Fowler uses many pages to re-create the daily life of the peoples 
inhabiting New England. For many years he has been interested in the 
methods of hafting stone tools, and of making stone pipes and bowls. 
His actual experiences in making such items are particularly evident in 
his discussion of the stone bowl makers of the Late Archaic Period. 
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This book is interesting and easy reading, but it suffers from an 


overly ethnocentric viewpoint. Far too little attention is paid to the cul- 
tural happenings in the area surrounding New England. I am also 


unable to accept all of Dr. Fowler’s interpretations. His evolutionary 


approach to the development of cultures has led him into a number of 


pitfalls. 


Carnegie Museum Don W. Dracoo 

















Historical Society Notes and Footnotes 


Letter written in 1864 by Annie Eliza Larimer Jones! to her 
father, General William Larimer. 

Chicago, Aug. 4th/64 
My dear Father, 

I am really ashamed of myself for having neglected you so long. I 
suppose you have heard of our little Mary? She is now six weeks old 
and has already won our hearts. Laughs some, notices, and grows 
nicely. She has long dark hair like Fannie had. 

Uncle Frank was here last week. He intended taking a short trip 
on the Lakes but was hurried home by the late raid into Pa. You will 
have heard that Chambersburg was sacked and burned last week. 
When he got home he found that Aunt Mary had had an attack of 
palpitation of the heart brought on by excitement. Grandmother was 
not expected to live through last Saturday night. Aunt Mary was out 
there. Grandmother rallied again and was better. 

Uncle Frank is beginning to look old. He works so hard and will 
not do otherwise until it is too late. He gave me all the news. Aunt 
Eliza still talks of going back to Phila. to live. 

Young Tom Scott has married Miss Sanders, one of Judge Wilkins 
grandchildren. 

It is perfectly fabulous to hear of the fortunes that have been made 
in the oil business there (Pittsburgh) lately. He has CUncle Frank) 
never had anything to do with it. 

I scarcely ever hear from home. Ed hears sometimes. 

I see the Indians are making trouble on the plains and the guer- 
illas in Missouri. 

I was at church this morning for the first time for some months. 
We have a new minister who is a copperhead, some say. One would 
not think so from his sermon today. 

Ed is well and is at Waukegan (thirty five miles from here) spend- 
ing today. 

We have not heard from you for some time. Did you receive Tom’s 
letter. He says he has written you three or four times since he has 
heard from you. 

Our latest news from the colored troops in front of Petersburg is 
not so good. 

They are paying as high as fifteen hundred dollars in Pittsburgh 
for substitutes and eight here in anticipation of a draft. They were only 
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three hundred dollars here a few days since. 
I hope we will hear from you soon and that you are well. I will 
certainly write you soon again. Tom wishes to be remembered to you. 
Your ever loving and 
devoted daughter, 
(signed) Annie E. Jones 
Explanatory Notes 
1 This letter was written on August 4, 1864, by Annie Eliza Larimer 
Jones, the wife of Thomas Mifflin Jones, one of the founders of Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company. The Jones family were living in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Rush Street, where the little Mary referred to was 
born on June 22d, 1864. ‘‘Littile Mary’’ is Mary McMasters Jones 
Hilliard (Mrs. W. Henry R. Hilliard). 

The letter was written to General William Larimer, who was one 
of the co-founders of the city of Denver, Colorado. 

The ‘‘Fannie’’ mentioned in the letter was Mrs. Hilliard’s older 
sister, who went to Vassar College as one of its earliest students, 
Vassar having opened in September, 1865. 

‘Uncle Frank’’ was B. F. Jones, senior partner in the firm of 
Jones & Laughlin Company. 

‘“‘Aunt Mary’’ was the wife of B. F. Jones. The Jones brothers 
married an aunt and niece. 

Chambersburg Raid: 

In the Summer of 1864 Lee sent General Jubal Early to oppose 
the Union Forces in the Shenandoah Valley. Early laid Hagerstown 
under heavy requisition on penalty of burning the town. Frederick 
had to pay $200,000 to escape destruction. On July 30th Chambers- 
burg was occupied by a Confederate Cavalry force under General 
McCausland (acting under Early’s Orders) who demanded $100,000 
of the citizens for immunity. Chambersburg refused the money, 
and a large part of the borough was burned by the Confederates. 
Petersburg: 

Grant had failed in an effort to break through the Confederate 
line north of the James River. The Union forces then turned toward 
Petersburg, where, with the aid of an enormous mine, they again 
attempted to break the Confederate line. The Union assault was 
badly handled by General Burnside and other leaders, however, and 
was not launched until after .he Confederates had arrived in heavy 
numbers for the defense of the town. The Union forces numbered 
many colored troops in this action, but it would seem the reason for 
defeat lay with the mismanagement of the attack rather than with 
any particular part of the troops themselves. 

Colored troops were undoubtedly looked on with distrust at that 
time, even if criticism were not in reality justified. 

It should be remembered that this letter was written on August 
4, 1864, and that July and August of that year were later considered 
by Union supporters as the darkest days of the war. Earlier set- 
backs had tried the Nation’s faith, but the reverses of this hot dry 
Summer fell with greater oppressiveness because high hopes had 
been dashed. 

Draft: 

On July 19, 1864, Lincoln called for 500,000 men to be drafted on 
September 5th. It had been the custom for a man who so desired, 
and was able, to pay another to accept his ‘‘call.’’ The draft of July 
19th was undoubtedly the reason for the sudden increase to $1500.00 
for substitutes in Pittsburgh, as mentioned in the letter. 
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Guerillas in Missouri: 

In the Spring of 1862 the Confederates were driven out of Mis- 
souri into Arkansas, and never after regained a foothold in the State. 
In the Autumn of 1864 Sterling Price led a brilliant but rather boot- 
less Confederate raid across the State along the Missouri River, and 
was only forced to retreat southward by defeat at Westport (Kansas 
City). The western border was rendered desolate and deserted by 
guerilla raids throughout the war. 

Indians on the Plains: 

This probably refers to fighting with the Apache, Comanche and 
allied tribes. These Indians are said to have killed more whites, in 
proportion to their own numbers, than any other group of Indians in 
North America. 

Copperhead: 

A political epithet applied by Union supporters during the Civil 
War to men of the North, who thinking it impossible to conquer the 
Confederacy, were in favor of peace, and therefore opposed to the 
war policy of the President and of Congress. 

Oil: 

The Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company was formed in 1854. Its 
operations were unsuccessful, but in 1858 certain of its members 
founded the Seneca Oil Company, under whose direction E. L. Drake 
started a well on Oil Creek, Pennsylvania. The drilling was carried 
to a depth of 69 ft., and on August 28, 1859, the tools suddenly dropped 
into a crevice, and on the following day the well was found to have 
struck oil. This well yielded 25 barrels a day for sometime, but by 
the end of the year dropped to 15 barrels. 

The production of oil in the region rose rapidly, however, as 
other wells were drilled. Production in 1859 was officially reported 
as 2,000 barrels. By 1869 the production was 4,200,000 barrels per 
year. 

For these ten years Pennsylvania was the one great oil producer 
in the world. 

Letter and notes submitted by 
Mary J. Hilliard (Mrs. C. Dudley Armstrong) 
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FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
A Personal Message From the Editor 

There are many quaint and interesting things contained in the 
volumes of our library and the manuscripts of our record room. Some of 
these the editor has been sharing with the zeaders of the Magazine for 
the past year. The following items are widely different in time and con- 
tent but illustrate the variety of material awaiting the student. 

1792 — 1800 — 1897 — 1790 
“MAD ANTHONY” WAYNE LETTER 
Head Quarters! 
Pittsburgh June 25th 1792 
Sir: 

You will herewith receive a copy of a circular letter to all the 
county Lieutenants bordering upon the Ohio, in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia & Kentucky. You will conduct yourself agreeably to the 
spirit and intention thereof. 

But as it is an object of the first consequence to afford effectual 
protection to the frontier inhabitants, especially during the period of 
Harvest—You will please to advance as Many of your command, as 
can with propriety be spared from your present post, to such position or 
positions as will, in your opinion, be the most proper & eligible, for the 
aforesaid purpose; and if you should discover any party, or parties, of 
hostile Indians, hovering upon the borders of the frontier, you will 
strike with effect—provided you can do it without risking too much; 
but you will both on your march & in Encamping take every precau- 
tion, lest you should experience a surprise. 

You'l please to keep me constantly informed of any material dis- 
covery or event; Lieut. Jeffrys with the rangers will be on the frontier 
—it may be well to have an interview with him in order to form a plan 
of eventual Cooperation. 

Knowing your military abilities, and confiding in your prudence, 
I have only to wish you success and happiness; and am Sir, 

Your most obt. 
Hum’ Servant 
Ant’y Wayne 
Major George McCully 
Commanding the State Troops 


1 Fort Fayette, Ninth Street, Pittsburgh. 
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LETTER TO MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Penn. Fayette County Ist. July 1800 
Honoured Madam 
It is with much reluctance I am constrained by my distressed situ- 
ation in life to address you at this time—I am the widow of Israel 
Shreve who made a purchase of Land in this country from your great 





& good husband and who departed this life on the 14th day of Decem- 
ber 1799 as far as I can learn there was but a few hours between the 
departure of each— The design Madam of my address is to implore 
your clemency with respect to a sum of money due by my deceased hus- 
band to yours — I hope you will not understand me as praying any re- 
mision of the debt: no madam my prayer is for some indulgence so as 
to have some farther time allowed for payment — The Executors of my 
said husbands estate have offered to pay the whole of the interest due 
and to discharge in future every three or six months untill the whole 
is paid and they are fully able to perform this part. 

What renders the matter still more distressing is that not only the 
ruin of myself and family is involved in this heobnaese But the families 
of several others who had purchased from my husband, but by a change 
of times in this country are not able to fullfill their contracts which 
has indeed been the source of All the evil that has come upon me — I 
cannot be persuaded that your goodness of heart will allow you to exact 
your own with such vigour as to subject so many families to ruin I know 
you will be Just in so doing but it is your mercy and clemency I im- 
plore: Nor do I implore it on any other condition than of the Interest 
due to be paid and in future every three or six months for the term of 
eighteen months from the first of august next. I have much reason to 
hope that in this time the debt and interest can be discharged — Your 
money will still be secure as the land is bound by the Judgment, and 
cannot be released but by the payment of the debt — These considera- 
tions I have submitted to your Goodness hoping for Your interposition 
in this day of Distress and am Madam 

Your Ladyship 
Most Obedient 
Humble servant 
Mary Shreve 
Mrs. Martha Washington 
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PITTSBURGHERS HONOR THE PRESIDENT AND 
FIRST LADY 
Dinner To 
THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. McKINLEY 
at Cairncarqué 
November 3rd 1897. 
. Mrs. Frick . . 


Guests 
President McKinley Mr. Woodwell 
Mrs. McKinley Mrs. Woodwell 
Gov. Hastings Mr. Caldwell 
Mrs. Hastings Mrs. Caldwell 
Mr. Dalzell Mr. Knox 
Mrs. Dalzel} Mrs. Knox 
Mr. Frew Rev. Dr. Holland 
Mrs. Frew Mrs. Holland 
Mr. Frick Mr. Porter 
Mrs. Frick Mr. McConway 
Mr. Thaw Mrs. McConway 
Mrs. Thaw Mr. Westinghouse 
Mr. Magee Mrs. Westinghouse 
Mrs. Magee Mr. Pitcairn 
Mrs. Huff Mrs. Pitcairn 


(Menu for the McKinley dinner) 
MENU 
Huitres 
Sauce Mignonette Brown Bread and Butter 


CONSOMME DE TORTUE VERTE AUX QUENELLES 


Olives Celeri Radis Amandes 
Bouchees Aux Champignons Frais 


Maquereau Espagnol 
Sauce Mousseline Aux Crabes D’Huitres 
Pommes Parisiennes 





Noix De Filet De Boeuf Aux Morilles 
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Concombres Farcies 


Ris De Veau, Cheron 
Petits Pois A La Francaise 


SORBET 
Becasses Sur Canapes 


Pate De Foie-Gras En Croute 


Salade Turquoise 


GLACE FANTAISIE 
Gateaux Bonbons 


Cafe 


1 Taken from a menu bearing the shield of the United States and 
the seal of Pennsylvania printed on white silk and hand colored by 
Tiffany for a dinner at Cairncarque, the Robert Pitcairn home, 
located at Amberson and Ellsworth Avenues, Pittsburgh. Presented 
by Miss Helen Frick. 


SOME “FAVORITE FOODS” OF 1790 
From a Recipe Book (Handwritten) Begun in 1790 
Presented by Miss Julia M. Harding 
To make a Potato Pudding set half a pound of peel'd potatoes six 
ounces of butter melted, pound it together very fine—put to it six 
ounces of sugar — half a nutmeg grated, yokes of nine eggs well beaten 


of brandy —an hour and a half, will boil it— and 





afull half nager (?> 


an hour will bake it. 
March 22, 1790 


English Floating Island — Mr. Bainbridge Receipt. 

Take one pound of apples — boiled and pulped threw a sive — 14 
sugar sifted —juse of two lemons— whites of two eggs whiped to a 
froth — have some cream in a dish— put the pulp over it—and drop 
Current Jelly or Rasbery Jam over that. 











